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THERE are many people thinking about the evils 
of the world and how they are to be abolished. Now 
and then one comes with a new remedy. We have a 
large package of handbills, published at considerable 
trouble and expense, to show that better conditions 
will come with enforced child labor, the abolition of 
compulsory education, and, in general, the reversal 
of the policy now advocated by educators and philan- 
thropists. The author says that the public schools 
breed socialists, and the interference with the rights of 
the parents and children by labor laws causes a scarcity 
of laborers. The servant problem is caused by educa- 
tion. Even the children’s court is condemned, and 
Lindsay is called the Hearst of Colorado. ‘The aston- 
ishing thing about this programme is the earnestness 
and apparent sincerity of the author. Verily, sincerity 
is not a sufficient outfit for a thinker and reformer. 

J 

THE evils caused by intemperance in the use of alcohol 
are conspicuously degrading and disgusting. But there 
are other evils which lack the immoral element, at least 
in any conspicuous degree, but which cause wide-spread 
misery and physical ruin. Tea and coffee come half- 
way between alcohol and cocaine. To a large propor- 
tion of the community tea and coffee bring sufferings 
commonly not understood, but serious and _ health- 
destroying. But far beyond these as agents of evil are 
drinks so commonly taken even at soda fountains. 
Thousands of young people, to say nothing of some in- 
valids, are getting in the habit of taking bracers, pick- 
me-ups, headache cures, catarrh remedies, mostly 
cocaine, and the like, which fix upon the users the habit 
of taking cocaine, morphine, coca cola, and other power- 
ful but dangerous drinks and drugs. 
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WE often wonder why a hundred years ago a minister 
in New England with no salary to speak of could support 
his family in comfort, send his boys to college, and, 
‘dying, leave a moderate estate to his family. One 
reason is evident. A parish minister a hundred years 
ago did not buy shares in mining or other stock com- 
panies. His modest savings were invested in a home- 
stead or lent on good security at 6 per cent. interest. 
If a thorough exposure of the investments of ministers 
in our time and the losses sustained by them were pos- 
sible, we should discover an astonishing leakage. If we 
could have a responsible and generous committee who 
would take charge of all ministers’ savings, and invest 
them securely, the result would be almost equal to a 
pension. What Nathaniel Thayer did for a dozen of 
our older ministers who were left well provided for shows 
what might be done. 

as 


THE prosperity of one generation too often causes the 
ruin of the next. How shall the children of men be saved 
from the curse which so often falls upon the family of 
the newly rich? The colleges can do much by establish- 
ing Spartan rules of discipline. The equalization of 
conditions in our military and naval academies may fur- 
nish a hint. Let the lodgings, the food, and certain 
hours of exercises be adapted to the promotion of sound 
health and mental vigor, and then let the rich man’s son 
take his chances with the rest. We believe that a 
reformation in this respect would do more to counteract 
the enfeebling and debasing influences, of which the re- 
sults are too manifest, than any other one influence 
brought to bear upon the children of rich men. That 
great wealth will certainly bring danger to his children 
is nOw a commonplace remark for a rich man to make. 
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The young millionaires who go into the machine shops 
to work their way to the top of some trade or profession 
show where the true antidote of luxury may be found. 


Old and New. 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright by excellent and conspicu- 
ous services, both in war and peace, has gained the 
confidence of the American people. What he says has 
not only weight, but exerts influence. Because he is 
an honest man, an honorable man, and one who has 
had large experience in many ways, his deliberate judg- 
ment concerning the character of the American people 
and the tendencies of our time are well worth attention. 
All the more worthy of attention are his statements, 
because he does not take the tone which is just now 
most popular. On every suitable occasion he denies 
that the American people are degenerating or that this 
generation is corrupt in comparison with other times 
and other men. 

It is worth while to listen to a man who keeps his 
sanity when others are hysterical, and is calm when 
others are excited. For the real purposes of reform 
and the devising of methods by which progress can be 
secured and maintained, we must look to the men and 
women who are cool, steadfast, and just in their judg- 
ments. Any undue excitement, even of the moral 
nature, is sure to be followed by reaction. They who 
are hottest to-day will to-morrow, when the time for 
action comes, be dull and inactive. One needs a calm 
and open mind to compare the good of the present with 
the good of the past, and see wherein we fall short or 
excel, compared with the men and women of a former 
generation. And still more do we need the calm and 
open mind to compare the evil of the present with that 
of the past, and strike the balance fairly and correctly 
between the two. 

Mr. McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, in a re- 
cent speech has with great emphasis and pertinency 
pointed out the difference between those who in a period 
of moral awakening are most vehement in accusing 
others of wrong-doing, and those who are most ready 
to see their own share in the tendencies out of which 
the wrong-doing comes. A shrewd old countryman was 
in the habit of saying that the man who said everybody 
was bad proved nothing against others, but he confessed 
for himself. 

In our time there have been some evil things that 
were offensive and exasperating, and some of them were 
all the more so because ‘‘there was money in it.” ‘The 
evil-doing of those who fail does not affect our imagi- 
nation or even our consciences like the offences of those 
who get what they are after, and secure the prizes which 
to us seem very alluring and desirable. Some of the 
most vehement outbreaks of wrath against evil-minded 
rich men we have known to come from those whom we 
would not trust with the honor of a woman or the fort- 
unes of a friend. The roots of their judgment, which 
were righteous in form, were really envy, malice, and 
a desire for notoriety. 

The evil that we see to-day, if we dislike it, seems 
much worse than something that happened a thousand 
years ago, just as the suffering of a child we see affects 
us more than an earthquake in Japan or China which 
takes a thousand lives. We have the happy ability 
to forget that which is disagreeable or evil in past ex- 
perience. Therefore, the golden age of the world al- 
ways lies behind us. And yet in all ages wise men have 
warned their neighbors not to say that the old days are 
better than these. The preacher said more than two 


be, and punished as they deserve to be. 
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thousand years ago, ‘‘Say not thou, what is the cause 
that the former days were better than these; for thou 
dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” Confucius 


also twenty-five hundred. years ago warned his pupils 
not to believe that the people of China had degenerated 


since the ancient days. We have in our times the de- 
fects, the vices, the crimes which are peculiar to the 
times in which we live. Every new invention, every 
change in our mode of life, every new development in 
art or literature carries along with it the possibility of 
misuse and the commission of some crime, or the out- 
break of some vice which would not have been thought 
of by a former generation. We are liable always to 
temporary lapses of attention when the misuse of some 
fresh opportunity or new power of doing good or evil 
goes on without notice, until it becomes openly offen- 
sive. That which is the business of nobody in particu- 
lar may be noticed, but no action will be taken until 
it becomes offensive to everybody in general. 

We seem to live in degenerate days when we note the 
excesses which are made possible by the profusion of 
money and the innumerable devices by which the people 
are amused. Amusement unchecked and unguarded 
always tends to become vicious, because, in the very 
nature of things, when people are amusing themselves 
they throw off their ordinary restraints and let them- 
selves go. By constant vigilance and an application 
of the lessons of experience, prudent people avoid ex- 
cesses. In theatres and in social life the excesses some- 
times become too offensive, and then reform sets in. 
Among a million people any vicious and disgusting 
spectacle, play, or opera, may attract degenerates enough 
to fill a house. For all that, the theatre of to-day is a 
better place than it was fifty years ago, and the taste 
of the people, taken together, is much more sane and 
wholesome than it was in the middle of the last century. 

Open exhibitions of drunkenness, licentiousness, gam- 
bling, and other vices, which were taken for granted 
as necessary evils in the days of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers, are now put out of sight, not because 
we are more hypocritical than our fathers, but because 
we notice and are offended by that which was once 
allowed, overlooked, and forgotten. 


Suspended Judgment. 


Suspended, at least, until full knowledge may render 
decision. Offence may seem obvious, still sound ethics 
enjoin that the verdict wait on investigation. A sen- 
sibility within us responds to the couplet, 


‘‘One man’s word is no man’s word. 
Justice asks that both be heard’; 


and, until both are heard, the award of justice we are 
in no position to render. Evidence may seem indis- 
putable, still—a legal that reflects a moral requirement— 
there must be a hearing in advance of condemnation, 
and there is no hearing until both sides are heard. Our 
eyes may not have seen as clearly as we thought; a 
sensitive interest or an insidious prejudice may have 
given our judgment a vitiating twist; there may have 
been exonerating circumstances not obvious until shown. 


- It is the seeming violation of this requirement that has 


awakened such fervid resentment toward the President’s 
action in the Brownsville episode. No right-minded 
man condones the offence at Brownsville. All just 
men say: Let its perpetrators be found out, if they can 
But they also 
say, Let no one else be punished. Let the suspected 
ones be brought before a proper tribunal, there to enter 
plea and meet evidence with evidence, and receive 
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judgment as weight of evidence shall incline. This is 
the way to do justice, also to escape doing injustice. 
But to punish a large body of men for an offence which 
some of them may have committed, but which has been 
proved against none, to presume all in a conspiracy of 
silence because all affirm that they have no knowledge 
is a drum-head procedure, not a legal, not a moral one. 
Seeing the action thus, the response to it has been nat- 
ural and noble. It is one of the good signs of the times 
that so many partisans and admirers of the President 
have discountenanced him in this instance; that, while 
believing him worthy in intent, they think him mistaken 
in his conduct. Z 

With respect to another matter of which we are hear- 
ing much, we are summoned to a like attitude of spirit. 
The conflict in France between the State and the Roman 
hierarchy wears grave aspects to our Catholic friends, 
and through Faneuil Hall meetings and the weighty 
utterances of bishops and archbishops they would win 
our sympathies. And in the form in which their appeal 
comes to us we are really obliged to give the response 
they ask of us. Do the American people believe in 
tyranny? No, we do not believe in tyranny. Do we 
believe in robbery? No, we do not believe in robbery. 
Do we believe in installing atheism in the State? No, 
nor theism either, as for that matter. If the French 
government, under the constraint of no necessity, is 
doing these things, the judgment must of course be against 
it. But is it really doing them? Is it in very truth 
the agent of tyranny, robbery, and atheism? The 
charge is a grave one, and by all its gravity are we ad- 
monished to weigh it with care. ‘‘Such are the facts,” 
says the Catholic. ‘To which our reply must be, It is ~ 
the facts that we want; but, in order to judge them fairly, 
we must have them from the other:side, as from your 
side. France is a distant country; her ways are not 
as our ways; her relations are not as our relations; and 
it takes time for us to gain clear insight into her con- 
duct. Then there are certain general considerations 
which, for the time being, must have weight with us. 
France has been ever restive under tyranny. Can it 
be that she has now voluntarily put on its yoke? Doubt- 
less there are robbers in France; but is she so in favor 
of robbery that she herself turned robber? Quite likely 
there is atheism in France: has the Catholic Church 
been so inefficient as to allow it to become so far domi- 
nant that grave national policy can be dictated by it? 
We are told of the broken Concordat, but we have sup- 
posed concordats to be temporal arrangements, not 
eternal decrees. Establishments may have value,—at 
any rate Matthew Arnold tells us so,—but like all human 
things they may reach the period of their usefulness. 
Is there nothing wrong in the temper of the Church 
to explain a nation’s severance of alliance with her? 
Has she been wholly friendly to liberty? Has enlight- 
enment at the fullest and fairest prospered under her 
watch? In her long history we remember that she has 
been ever eager to grasp power and ever unwilling to 
surrender it: is not defeated will rather than outraged 
holiness the source of her grief? We may be mistaken, 
but something in her outcry suggests that she is hurt 
rather than wronged. All these considerations very 
strongly impress upon us the importance of holding 
judgment in abeyance until the other side has been 
shown us. : 

Our principle, we are aware, affirms nothing new. 
Indeed, it wears a hackneyed look, as do the commands 
of the Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount. Old 
rules of conduct, however, like old gravity and old chem- 
istry, need to be affirmed and applied anew and anew. 
Than our moral platitudes we have nothing more im- 
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mediately practical. ‘This one on which we have lin- 
gered, to what feature of our civic or social life might 
we not more vigorously apply it to our healing? In 
the judgments of individuals, creeds, worships, policies, 
parties, would that it might be our ever-present mentor. 
Again we quote,— 
“‘One man’s word is no man’s word, 
Justice asks that both be heard.’ 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Progress of the Work and its Support. 


In accordance with the understanding with the special 
committee appointed to raise the subscription of $150,000 
for the work of the Association, the officers and directors 
of the Association have taken this year but little part in 
the raising of the contributions for the support and ex- 
tension of the national work. Needless to say, they 
have watched the progress of the committee’s effort with 
eager interest. I do not know just what assurances the 
committee has, but I do know just what the treasurer has 
received up to March 1. The total receipts of the treas- 
urer of the Association up to that date have been a little 
less than $49,000. Mr. Wigglesworth, the treasurer of 
the executive committee of the International Council, 
has also received a little less than $6,000 for the ex- 
penses of the Council, and I have received for the Tucker- 
man School a little more than $6,000. The total receipts 
are, therefore, a little in excess of $60,000. An estimate 
of the probable receipts of the next eight weeks justifies 
the expectation that the churches that have not yet made 
their contributions will provide nearly $40,000 more. 
If these churches feel the swell of the rising tide of gen- 
erosity and interest, and continue the proportion of the 
gains made in many of the societies that have already 
reported, then indeed a larger sum may be anticipated; 
but it is obvious that individuals will have to help with 
generous gifts if the full sum of $150,000 is to be obtained 
before the books close on the 1st of May. 

The committee’s original estimate for the use of this 
$150,000 stated that $75,000 would be needed for the 
regular work of the Association in the departments of 
Church Extension, Education, Publication, and New 
Americans, and for the organization of ten new societies 
in certain designated places. $30,000 was allowed for the 
special enterprises of the International Council, the 
Tuckerman School, and the proposed new department 
of Social and Public Service; and $40,000 was called for 
wherewith to provide equipment for ten new societies 
that have large possibilities of usefulness. What progress 
has been made in these enterprises? 

At the ten centres where it was proposed to organize 
new churches it can be stated that at nine the work is in 
a condition to promise the upbuilding of permanent and 
useful institutions. Organization has been effected at 
Champaign, Ill., Conneaut, Ohio, Franklin and Warren, 
Pa., Ogden, Utah, and Woodland, Cal. Organization will 
be effected in course of the present month at Birming- 
ham, Ala., and McKeesport, Pa., and services looking 
toward organization are going forward at Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida. All of these new movements are under efficient 
ministerial and lay leadership. 

Of the three special enterprises it may be said that the 
plans for the International Council are going forward 
steadily, and that more than half the money needed has 
already been subscribed. The same is true of the Tucker- 
man School: the Board of Managers will be appointed 
this month, and the announcements sent out this spring. 
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No subscriptions have yet been received for the support of 
the proposed new department of Social and Public Service. 
Of the ten churches organized during the last few years, 
and for which it is urgent to acquire the property and 
equipment necessary for efficient work, nine are in a 
very promising condition; but all await the results of 
the subscription before going forward with their plans. 
The societies in Lancaster, Pa., and Schenectady, N.Y., 
already own their lots and have secured admirable 
designs for their proposed church buildings. The socie- 
ties in Allegheny, Pa., Boisé, Ida., Butte and Great Falls, 
Mont., Jacksonville, Fla., Oklahoma, Okla., and Youngs- 
town, Ohio, have all either bonded the lots which they 
hope to secure, or they have decided which lot they wish 
to acquire if the gifts of the churches make this advance 
possible. In all these places local subscriptions have 
already been started to supplement the hoped-for gifts 
through the Association. It will be a matter of very 
grave disappointment and discouragement if the plans 
of the special committee fail of consummation, and if 
these churches have to be notified on the 1st of May that 
their hopes must fail. All these societies now worship 
in more or less unsuitable and inconvenient halls. All 
are eager to undertake the enlarged activities which only 
adequate equipment can make possible. All are led 
by vigorous, constructive ministers of real capacity and 
growing influence. Most of these ministers have been at 
work in these fields less than a single year. Clayton at 
Allegheny, Mitchell at Boisé, Duncan at Butte, Nelson 
at Everett, Malick at Great Falls, Coleman at Jacksonville, 
Peirce at Oklahoma, Brandon at Lancaster, Clark at 
Schenectady, Beers at Youngstown, are all men who 
see a vision of public serviceableness and men who are 
working night and day to shape the vision into actual 
substance. Shall they and their brave associates be 
sustained and provided with the means to do the work 
which is so greatly needed in the communities where they 
are laboring, or is the public spirit of the ministers and 
people of the older churches too inert to improve these 
opportunities of service? SamMuEL A. E1ior. 


Current Topics, 


HAVING enacted measures which carry appropriations 
estimated about $1,000,000,000, the Fifty-ninth Congress 
terminated its short, or winter, session at noon on last 
Monday. A final effort to pass one of the important 
measures before the Congress, known as the ship sub- 
sidy bill, was made at a session on Sunday, which lasted 
well nigh into the early morning of the day of adjourn- 
ment. Owing to Democratic opposition, the measure did 
not come to a vote, and will be one of the legacies for the 
next session. Among the legislation of the session was 
the authorization of two battleships of the largest type; 
a general service pension to veterans of the Mexican and 
Civil wars; increased salaries for cabinet officers, the 
officers and members of Congress in both houses, ambassa- 
dors, ministers, consuls, post-office clerks, and_ letter- 
carriers; the immigration bill, and a bill granting. the 
right of appeal in criminal cases to the government. 
The Senate also ratified the treaties with Santo Domingo 
and of Algeciras. 

wt 


ONE of the unexpected incidents of the closing hours 
of the session of Congress was-the announcement of the 
resignation of Senator John C. Spooner; who will retire 
to private life on May 1. Mr. Spooner’s colleague in the 
Senate is ex-Gov. La Follette, who has taken a con- 
spicuous part in advocating radical legislation, and who 
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was elected to the Senate in the face of Mr. Spooner’s 
opposition. It is predicted that the withdrawal of the 
senior senator from Wisconsin will place the political 
machinery of the Republican party in that State more 
completely in the hands of Mr. La Follette than ever be- 
fore. In his letter of resignation to the governor of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Spooner explains that for financial reasons 
he has found it necessary to devote his time hereafter to 
the practice of law. The retiring senator has been in 
the Senate for sixteen years, and during the latter part 
of that time he has been one of the most prominent figures 


in the chamber and in the councils of his party. 
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A LEGAL action that may throw some light upon one 
of the most impressive religious phenomena of the time 
was begun in the Superior Court of Merrimac County, 
New Hampshire, on March 1, when a suit was brought 
against the trustees of the First Church of Christ (Scien- 
tist) in Boston and against individual leaders of the 
Christian Science cult, to compel an accounting of the 
financial affairs of Mrs. Mary Baker Glover Eddy, the 
founder of the movement. Among the petitioners is 
George W. Glover, a son of Mrs. Eddy, and other rela- 
tives have signed the petition to the court. One of the 
apparent purposes of the proceeding is to disclose the 
exact physical condition of Mrs. Eddy, who has been 
represented in various newspaper articles as wholly in- 
capable of attending to her affairs and completely under 
the influence of the persons who surround her. There 
is every indication that the defendants will exert them- 
selves to the utmost to prevent the success of the action. 


Td 


ANOTHER change in the management of the work on 
the Panama Canal was made on February 26, when it 
was announced at the White House that John F. Stevens 
had resigned as chief engineer of the Canal, and that he 
is succeeded by Major George W. Goethals, Corps of 
Engineers, U.S.A., who will be assisted by Major David 
D. Gaillard and Major William Luther Sibert, both of 
the Corps of Engineers. A few days before Mr. Stevens 
offered his resignation to the President, Mr. Shonts an- 
nounced his own withdrawal as Chairman of the Panama 
Canal Commission, and at that time it was intimated by 
a news agency, which it is believed enjoys the confidence 
of Mr. Roosevelt, that Mr. Stevens would be placed in 
full charge at Panama to succeed his former chief. The 
news of the resignation of the chief engineer, therefore, 
came as a complete surprise to the public, especially when 
the withdrawal of Mr. Wallace from the post of chief 
engineer only a few months earlier was recalled. 


vt 


CHARGES of revolting excesses upon prisoners and sus- 
pected offenders in Russia are made in a petition, signed 
by many distinguished Americans, which was presented 
to the national House of Representatives last Sunday, 
in an attempt to interest the administration in the ‘‘pro- 
longed warfare against its own people,’ with which the 
petitioners tax the Russian government. Among the 
specific charges is the allegation that ‘‘women, children, 


aged and decrepit men are maimed and killed by sword 


slashings, torn by bayonets, and trampled under hoofs 
of horses,” and that ‘‘girls and young women, inhabitants 
of districts under military protection, are repeatedly 
given over to violation by officers as well as by ordinary 
soldiers.’ Among the signers of the memorial are Jacob 
Schiff, Bishop Henry C. Potter, Julia Ward Howe, Rev. 
Charles Gordon Ames, Lyman Abbott, and Samuel L. 
Clemens. 
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A REMARKABLE revolt against advanced theories of 
municipal sociology was recorded by the London electors, 
who on March 2 placed the county council entirely out 
of the control of the progressives, who have controlled 
London for eight years and have experimented largely 
with municipal ownership. The result of the election 
on last Saturday was the choice of 79 Moderates (now 
called Reformers), 36 Progressives, and 3 Laborites to 
the council, as against 83 Progressives, 34 Moderates, and 
1 Independent in the last county council. A remarkable 
phase of the election was the defeat of progressive can- 
didates in typical industrial sections of the British me- 
tropolis, where the apostles of socialism as applied to 
municipal affairs have hitherto evoked a warm response. 
Among the charges that were made during the campaign 


_ against the old council were extravagance, waste, mis- 


management, deception by false accounts, and general 
incompetence. 
] 


A sToRMY existence for the second Russian parlia- 
ment was presaged on last Tuesday, when the new 
Douma began its sessions. At the outset it was apparent 
that the hopes of the government that the newly elected 
Douma would refrain from taking the revolutionary posi- 
tion of its predecessor had been frustrated, and that the 
radical element in the chamber would be sufficiently 
strong and active to give a distinctly radical tone to the 
proceedings of the entire body. ‘There was every indi- 
cation that the grave questions involving the authority 
of the crown would be upon the lips of the majority of 
the membership, and that the struggle between the autoc- 
racy and the representatives of the people, which brought 
about the dissolution of the first Douma, will confront 
the new house the moment the preliminary work of or- 
ganization has been completed. 


fd 


THE breach between the government and the clerical 
party in the German Reichstag is widening in a manner 
that would give some color to the predictions of a con- 
flict between the German State and the Roman Catholic 
Church. The clericals, whom Chancellor von Builow is 
attempting to ignore by eliminating the clerical group 
from the government’s parliamentary combination, are 
apparently determined to demonstrate to the chancellor, 
and through him to the kaiser, that they are still a factor 
to be reckoned with in the transaction of legislative busi- 
ness, and that the government cannot hope to carry out 
its plans in the Reichstag without their co-operation. A 
grave sign of the times is to be seen in the fact that the 
struggle in the legislature is finding an expression in social 
affairs, and that German society is becoming divided 
into two hostile camps on the issue of Clericalism. 


Brevities. 


Peace will prevail when it is seen that to maintain it 
requires virility of a higher order than war demands. 


In the last hundred years there have been made in 
the United States some seven or eight score of experi- 
ments in community life. 


Another mysterious case of a miserly rich man in Paris, 
not well known and without social ambitions, who gives 
millions for the prevention of disease! 


The Catholic Church must recognize the law of progress 
in the separation of State and Church or surrender all 
hope offbecoming the universal church. 
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Some time in the future Siberia will cease to be a penal 
colony and become like the British dependencies in 
Australasia, a nationality looking toward freedom. 


All our Hindu exchanges, although differing in the 
view they take of it, show that there is in India an agi- 
tation of a kind and degree such as has not been known 
before since the Mutiny. 


In Russia and in China famines are causing suffer- 
ing to millions, with the certainty that with all the 
help that may be offered by friends at home and abroad, 
many will perish with hunger and disease. 


We should feel more certain that we knew the exact 
truth about the Congo Free State if the missionary ac- 
cusers of the government were not all Protestants, and 
the missionary defenders all Roman Catholics. 


Statistics concerning church membership are losing 
their value, because every parish, so far as we know, 
contains persons who would once have been church 
members, but who no longer recognize the obligation 
to be enrolled and partake of the communion. 


Rev. Rufus Ellis graduated nearly seventy years ago 
from the Harvard Divinity School. We have heard him 
say that the men then in the school discussed the future 
of the church, but agreed that, whatever happened, it 
would last their time. 


However hot our indignation against despotism in 
Russia, and however warm our sympathy for those who 
are resisting tyranny, law-abiding, peace-loving American 
citizens cannot, without horrible inconsistency, sanction 
assassination or make heroes of assassins. 


Coal oil existed, but was not refined and used for light- 
ing in the days of Sodom and Gomorrah; but, according 
to ancient history, it served a good purpose on one oc- 
casion. We have our modern Sodoms. Sometimes it 
seems a pity that we could not use some of our stores of 
liquid fuel for their cleansing. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Eltha Burritt. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I think that few men hold the memory and services 
of Elihu Burritt in higher regard than Ido. I am grate- 
ful to every one who calls attention to them anew, as 
Miss Hart does in her interesting article in the last 
Register, because Burritt’s remarkable work is so in- 
adequately known. But I was a little startled to read 

in that article that I had spoken of Burritt as one who 
~ ‘“would in future days be ranked with Washington and 
Lincoln as one of the three greatest Americans.’ Bur- 
ritt, most modest of men, would hardly forgive one for 
making such a claim as that, for in that high class he does 
not belong. But, since Miss Hart refers to my Fourth of 
July address in Boston a few years ago, in which the 
mention of Burritt which she has in mind occurred, I 
am glad to say that I feel earnestly what I then said con- 
cerning Burritt’s international services in the following 
words :-— 

“Flihu Burritt—venerable name—was the original 
and chief organizing force for the historic International 
Peace Congresses in Europe in the middle of the last 
century; and his word at Brussels, at Paris, at Frankfort, 
at London, was the strong, constructive word. ‘A High 
Court of Nations!’—that was always his one definite 
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demand, in ‘the same old speech,’ as Dr. Hale used to 
denominate his own speech at Mohonk year after year, 
demanding the ‘Permanent International Tribunal’ 
(Elihu Burritt’s own term also) which the scoffers told 
him he would not live to see. The ‘American proposi- 
tion,’—that was what the Congresses called Burritt’s 
plea for the Court; and American, not Russian, it is,— 
not the conception of the Czar, but of Worcester and 
Channing and Sumner and Burritt, one Massachusetts 
citizen after another speaking it out. Son of Connecti- 
cut, it was as a citizen of Massachusetts, his home at the 
heart of the Commonwealth, that Elihu Burritt did his 
momentous work—how momentous few seem to remember 
—for the peace and better organization of the world. It 
was in England that he organized the ‘League of Univer- 
sal Brotherhood’; but it was in Boston, years before, 


-that he gave his prophetic address on ‘Universal Peace’ ; 


in our State that he issued year after year his ‘Christian 
Citizen,’ his ‘Peace Papers to the People,’ and his ‘Olive 
Leaves.’ The effort, the successful effort, to secure 
cheap ocean postage, whose results in bringing people 
close together and helping scatter the fogs of ignorance, 
in which fears and jealousies and strifes are born, are 
incalculable, was the effort of Elihu Burritt. Each 
bursting mail-bag on the Cedric and the Oceanic is 
his memorial. The Hague Tribunal is his memorial. 
But where is Connecticut’s monument to this great ser- 
vant? Where is ours? When the last brigadier has had 
his bronze, and the last commodore, may we not hope for 
Naeae! Epwin D. MEap. 
Bosron, Mass. 


Parish Assistants. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


When a man, looking straight at a field of corn, asks 
why it is that this country cannot grow corn, the only 
answer is, ‘‘It does.”’ 

In the last Register you print a communication which 
makes a plea that the proposed School for Parish Assist- 
ants ‘‘be open to young men as well as to young women.” 
On page 224 of the Register of February 21 the announce- 
ment of the School reads as follows — 

‘The purpose of the School shall be to prepare young 
men and women for the service of the churches as parish 
assistants, Sunday-school leaders and teachers, and 
managers of church philanthropies.”’ 

A REGISTER READER. . 


Immortality. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I am constantly impressed in my reading and my 
association with men by the remarkable change of em- 
phasis in their discussions of the question of the probable 
continuance of personality after death, among the dis- 
ciples of what, for lack of a better descriptive phrase, 
may be called the school of supernatural Christians, in 
that they so largely dwell upon the value of faith in 
immortality as an ennobling influence upon character, and 
as adding dignity of purpose to the universe as an ex- 
Beason ms infinite Wisdom. 

e subject of Dr. Dole’s lately published Ingersoll 
lecture, ‘‘The Hope of larnouant aes cence ther 
spirit of a prevalent apologetic for the Christian doctrine 
of life eternal. It is something inviting to the thought- 
ful mind rather than, as heretofore presented, a grim 
ae of which its subjects (or victims) must make the 

est. 


Wherever modern Christian teachers attempt to reach 


_ This is a revolutionary point of view; for immortality, 
| under the long-standing teachings of the Church, with the 

_ masses of Christendom has been far from an alluring 
| promise. It has been a terror which most men refrained 
| from contemplating as far as they could, but for which 
| annihilation would have seemed a delightful substitute. 
| Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Claudio’’ puts the current opinion of 

| mankind most effectively :— 


“The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 


Neither in its account of the fate of unbelievers nor its 
picture of the felicities of heaven, has it offered anything 
which would be likely to allure people, were they al- 
_ lowed any choice in the case, who were comfortably 
situated in the life of earth. 

_ Even those persons who assumed their indubitable 
enrolment among the elect have now and then dared to 
whisper a demurrer at the programme for the eternal 
occupations laid down by the apocalyptists. 

_ Few men who study the signs of the times can fail to 

see that, with the waning of authority of Church and 

Bible, under the influence of the critical historical spirit, 

much of the old-time meek acceptance of immortality 
as an imperative law of human existence has gone. As 
_ a preventive of immorality and crime its power has been 
greatly reduced, if, as is somewhat uncertain, it was ever 
very efficient. 
| For the doctrine to have creative worth it must 
__ appeal to the cultivated minds by its value for cheer and 
inspiration and its interpretation of the otherwise in- 
soluble problems of evil, by being an open door of better- 
ment of the bad as well as for the progress of the good. 

_ To reach such minds as these the new apologies lay 
their chiefest stress upon the light which the fact of im- 
mortality might throw upon the apparent inequalities of 
fortune, its economy in a universe where there seems 
to be much inexplicable waste of precious spiritual ma- 
terial and its remedial and purifying possibilities upon 
character. 

But to make this appeal is to fall back upon the au- 
thority of enlightened reason which buoyed Socrates, 
_ Seneca, and Cicero, as well as the founders of the Christian 
Church. GEORGE A. THAYER. 
Cincinnati, Oxo. 


A Needless Change. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
Last Sunday it was my privilege for the first time 
to attend services at King’s Chapel, and to hear the 
_ King’s Chapel liturgy. I noted certain changes and 
_ Omissions, most of which seems to me to have been well 
considered. ‘The collect of Saint Chrysostom, however, 

furnishes an exception. 

It is the Son who promises to be where two or three 
_ are gathered together in his name, and hence it seems 
4 pity that the collect, which was designed to remind 
Christians of that promise, should have been altered. 
Suppose it does mean in its original and unrevised form 
that prayer is offered to the Son, is that fact objection- 
tr able? Prayer does not necessarily involve the act of 
_ Supreme adoration. The Roman Catholic theologian 
_ teminds™us™that¥prayer to the Blessed Virgin is not 
_ idolatry,{because it does not imply her equality with 
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Almighty God. None of us, I trust, hesitate to use 
hymns addressed to Christ. Even ‘Theodore Parker 
composed one such hymn, and a noble hymn it is, breath- 
ing throughout the spirit of adoration. Why, then, 
should we hesitate to use a prayer, which recites one 
of the most precious promises of Christ,—a promise 
which has been the stay and solace of the faithful few 
in all ages and lands? 

It may be said that the original collect implies the 
supreme deity of Christ. Not necessarily, as I conceive. 
Every promise which Christ made, he made as the Son 
of God, and with the assurance that God spoke through 
him. In other words, whatever Christ promises, God 
also promises, since ‘‘God is in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself.” HENRY A. WESTALL. 

Boston, Mass. 


Her Benediction. 


BYeMs Calne 


She has gone. ’Tis the scent of a rose 
On her breast as she passed in the gloom 
Which perfumes the air as she smilingly goes, 
And Paradise makes of my room! 


She has gone. ’Tis my lovely white rose, 
And she passed on the bosom of Death; 
But the delicate fragrance forever bestows 
The blessing of heaven’s own breath! 
Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


The Great City in Winter.. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The monster city is always a puzzle and a problem. 
However urban in temper and habit you may be, you 
wonder why it should exist, what instinct it is that 
leads people to congregate in swarms and congest a 
certain small space on the earth’s surface. You try to 
grasp it in mental vision, to comprehend its complex, 
varied, interpenetrated parts. But day by day it is 
growing foreign by its very bigness and the aggregate 
of its increase. A few years ago, as an old-timer, you 
seemed to know it all, to compass it by an act of con- 
sciousness. But now it is not a single planet, but a 
constellation, not one world, but many in the air, on 
the earth, and under the earth. Its zones are better 
defined than those imaginary ones on the earth’s sur- 
face. 

The changes have been so rapid that even within a 
few years from a city of middle-class homes it has be- 
come the habitation of the million homeless,—homeless 
in the true sense, though they still have sleeping-room 
and a place for meal-taking. Look down from the tenth 
story of one of the tall buildings on the street below 
that, like cracks and crevices, seem blasted in the solid 
brick and stone work, where on the graves of homes 
have risen the monster structures, towering into the 
air, making the strangest skyline to be found any- 
where in the world. And the old families, cultivated, 
refined, hospitable, whose modest dwellings of three or 
four stories, now razed to make way for these great 
monstrosities, where are they living now? In apart- 
ments so small and clustered that the whole establish- 
ment of from five to eight rooms could be put into the 
drawing-room of the house where they once resided. 

It is now too costly for the many to live in a whole 
house, for there has come to be three classes in the great 
city,—millionaires, flat-dwellers, and the poor and labor- 
ing people. The old lines are effaced. The very rich 
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are more widely separated from the masses. The middle 
class has drawn nearer to artisans and day laborers: 
both live in flats. 

So mighty a transformation cannot have failed to 
make a corresponding change in type. The process, 
though still in the initial stage, is sufficiently manifest. 
Society is passing from the homogeneous to the com- 
plex, cosmopolitan order of a new variety. There is 
something almost frightful in the rate of its evolution, 
the rush of its atoms, the crowding and thrust of its 
congested multitudes. The great towering structures 
that have supplanted such multitudes of homes, how 
amorphous, ugly, unromantic they are with their vast 
congeries of cells climbing, climbing into the sky, shutting 
out air and light from the few low structures that cower 
around their feet, compared with the individual door- 
step and front door that formerly were the proud pos- 
session of a single family! We may say the monster 
is like a gigantic boy who has suddenly outgrown his 
clothes; that it has passed from a small city to a vast 
metropolis by a transition too sudden for preparation, 
or quiet formative processes, hence the ragged edges, 
the crude undigested elements from foreign lands, from 
all parts of our own country, swept in by strong tides 
of necessity, interest, pleasure, excitement, from those 
who have great sums of money to lavish on the greatest 
number of attractions, to the most vivid sensations, 
to the half-naked poor who, like sticks and straws of 
a river eddy, are stranded in the slack water, they know 
not why. These diverse elements, not of the old type, 
the old rock, are they not likely to give tone to the so- 
ciety of the future, to get the whip hand and control 
of the reins for good or ill? They bring new blood, and, 
perhaps, less worn and effete conditions, fresher life, 
if not more moral. ‘They are the elements of the dump- 
ing ground, that are to be sifted, wrought into new forms 
by products perhaps more precious than the other kind. 

It is the height of the season, and the remains of a 
great snow-storm still encumber many of the streets. 
The great avenues are packed solid with moving masses 
of vehicles, cabs, motor cars, carriages, drays, carts of 
all kinds, and more impeding than all the long stagnant 
lines of street cars, jerking occasionally into spasmodic 
motion. ‘Were not the traffic stopped at intervals, pe- 
destrians could not pass except at the risk of life and 
limb. Great hillocks of dirty snow are heaped in the 
side streets, leaving a narrow roadway. A cold bleak 
wind blows from the north. The scavenger with his 
bag on his shoulder and hook in hand hurries along 
from ash barrel to refuse heap, his cracked shoes letting 
in snow water in streams, his coat thin and ragged, with 
no underwear to protect him from the bitter blast. He 
is a Russian or a Pole. His wild eyes, earthy complex- 
ion, and ragged locks indicate generations of indigence, 
stagnation, and low vitality. Here among the snow 
hillocks and hummocks an organ-grinder, with a woman 
beating a tambourine, and a child holding a cup to col- 
lect pennies, is making a doleful cracked wheeze of an 
air from “Traviata.” They, too, are blue with cold 
and thinly clad; but they have the warmth of the South 
in their sunny souls, and show laughing eyes and gleam- 
ing teeth at the gift of a penny. 

As one goes East, the picture becomes more and more 
depressing, the narrow streets are more and more en- 
cumbered. The snow hills have only been taken out of 
the great avenues and some of the cross streets, special 
thoroughfares leading to the ferries, or where the cross 
lines of street-cars run. But the poor, swarming by- 
places, the homes of the indigent, of badly-paid factory 
hands and day laborers,—what a scene of misery, dirt, 
inconvenience, hardship, they present! 
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You stand and look at the congestion of vehicles at 
street corners where two great streams of traffic meet 
and contend together with a kind of despair in your heart. 
Such a tangle of carts, cabs, trolleys, electric cars, drays, 
delivery wagons, all twisted and twined together, with 
horses down kicking and struggling in the snow and 
mud, with angry men lifting up their voices in wrath, 
filling the air with oaths, casting us furious remarks and 
insults oftentimes to relieve the overflow of misery and 
helplessness in their hearts. The streets are black with 
people. They hang like clustered bees inside and out- 
side the stalled street-cars, waiting a half hour at a time 
for the long procession of the blockade to move. A 
floundering horse has broken its leg and must be shot. 
As many as three have been sacrificed in a single block. 
The great drays loaded with iron and stuck beyond hope 
are fastened to business motor cars and pulled out by 
main force. The police are there flourishing their sticks 
and shouting. The agents of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals are on the ground, but can 
do but little to relieve the situation. 
There are too many people for the space allowed. Th 
streets are so thronged with hurrying, jostling crowds, 
you must elbow your way. Theatres, opera houses, 
all forms of amusement, shops, concert halls, are jammed. 
What will happen if other millions come to crowd these 
already on the ground? How does the other half live 
in this crowded time? Will there be more space about 
the dwellings of the poor East Siders? No, the congestion 
is even greater. The crowd has changed in aspect, not 
in numbers. At a distance of half or three-quarters of a 
mile from the centre you enter a foreign city. You lose 
yourself in a street traffic of hand-carts, trucks, barrows, 
that ought to be picturesque, but somehow is only squalid. 
It is the tail end of Eastern Europe without the beauti- 
ful architecture that would make the motley scene at- 
tractive. These dark-skinned, gleaming-eyed people in 
uncouth garments, between the grimy houses and shops, 
trampling down the snow to a mud paste, are disin- 
herited, expatriated, driven out from the places that 
for centuries knew their forbears, and they are not yet 
adjusted to the new environment. Some of the sadness 
of exile still clings about them. They seem like inert 
masses touched with melancholy as they scuffle about in 
the dirty street, and even the shrill voices of the children 
have little mirthfulness. Here in the struggle and 
welter and confusion of strange tongues is Jerusalem, 
Russia, Arabia, Poland, Turkey, even China. Beyond 
flows the river encumbered with broken ice, through 
which tugs and ferry-boats plough their way, and nearer 
docks, the vast world of factories, puffing black clouds of 
smoke from their tall chimneys. A gray mist is creeping 
in over the dull, grayish water. The river craft begin to 
whistle eeriely, the little tugs snort and scold in their 
throats as they puff their way, and the big liners give out 
hoarse roars of sound like infuriated bulls. There, too, 
1S a swarming mass of life, human beings packed and 
crowded, human souls seeking to affirm an unstable 
foot-hold on the planet,—all the tragedy, heroism, and 
pathos of daily life. 

But at night, from the high point of vantage where 
we started, how beautiful the ugly old city becomes! 
Away off there are glimpses of the Jersey heights and the 
ice-burdened river. Westward the twilight with magic 
fingers is draping the great towers, that in daylight stand 
like packing-boxes on end, in varied colors: gold, rose, and 
crimson creep out of the sky and make the purple shadows 
palpitate and tremble. There are tender vistas of the 
indefinite and vague that soothe and wear away all hard 
outlines and discordant facts. Then the vast illumina- 
tion of the electric lights begins to touch the picture here 
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and there. It slips timidly at first into the scene like 
scattered, tremulous stars, then kindles streets and 
squares with a triumphant burst of splendor. Theatres, 
hotels, shops, even common signs, flower with a sudden, 
joyous impulse, like a rain of golden blossoms upon the 
ice-bound earth. The city grows into vivid, soft color, 
red, green, gold, blazing: against the indefinite dark, 
mingled with tender moonlight and the fading sunset 
glimmer. From the high chimneys the witchwork of smoke 
and steam flings long streamers of purple and gray upon 
the tinted air. The night has come to hush innocence 
to sleep, to wake a world of evil; but above is a reconcil- 
ing touch, above the great city that in some aspects 
seems so menacing, in others so wonderful, in all so en- 
grossing. For the great city is the country’s loadstone, 
its chief point of interest and attraction to millions. If 
we fear its might, wondering at its giant strides, we 
know its future rests with the noblest and best of those 
who dwell therein, and the responsibility to civilization 
and to the progress of the world is indeed mighty. 


Women’s Education and Women. 


BY ELIZABETH M. HOWE. 

If we are to believe certain foreigners who have had 
us under observation, June in America has a quality 
shared by the June of no other country. ‘‘Colleges and 
universities shut their doors for the long vacation, and 
then, at the end of the year of study, according to an 
old American custom, some serious message is delivered 
to those who are about to leave the institutions. The 
more important utterances generally arouse discussion 
in the columns of the newspapers, and so the month of 
June comes to be a time of reflection and meditation, 
and of a certain refreshment of inspiration and a renewal 
of moral strength.” 

This period of spiritual elevation over, the institutions 
which have inspired and directed it draw a sigh of relief, 
shut their doors, and count the additional millions which 
an appreciative public has urged upon them; that is to 
say, they do so if the institutions in question are for the 
education of men. At the colleges for women the addi- 
tions to their millions have, in all probability, not been 
such as to make a recount necessary. The intelligent 
foreigner, glancing over his paper any week in any June, 
may read such items as these :— 

“It was a great day at Hercules University. At the 
Commencement dinner the gifts for the year were an- 
nounced, aggregating $3,700,000, about $2,000,000 of 
which were given by the alumni. The speeches were 
especially enjoyable for keen humor.” 

“The president of Mount Ida College announced that 
the heroic efforts of the alumne during the past three 
years to raise $200,000 for their Alma Mater have been 
crowned with success. A generous gift of $7,000 from 
a benefactor, who modestly wishes his name withheld, 
was received on Commencement Day, thus securing the 
conditional pledges and completing the fund.” 

If the reporter does not add that the speeches at Mount 
Ida’s Commencement dinner, too, were sparkling with 
humor, it may be because the alumne speakers—who 
had probably served also on the endowment committee— 
failed to see any in the situation, or their wits were astray 
wondering where Herctiles University secured the odd 
million and a half not given by its alumni. The study 
of certain statistics might partially reveal the secret, for 
the financial growth of American colleges has some curi- 
ous phases. The woman’s college sprang from pure 
idealism, ‘It occurred to me,” said Matthew Vassar, 
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with masterly simplicity, ‘‘that woman, having received 
from her Creator the same intellectual constitution as 
man, has the same right as man to intellectual culture 
and development.’”’. And straightway his fortune, one 
of the large ones of his generation, went to the establish- 
ment of such opportunities. The students who gathered 
when the college doors were opened in 1865 were girls 
who had breathed the “ennobled air” of the Civil War, 
with its profound effect upon the destinies of women. 
They were as untouched, for the most part, by the utili- 
tarian impulse, in seeking the college halls, as the founder 
himself had been in erecting them. ‘The millennium had 
dawned !—that. was the unfolding vision, unmarred by 
doubt except as it crept in on the lips of some reluctant 
proxy of a mother or sister unable to taste the rapture 
at first hand. There were those, too, in the outside 
world who saw in the Quixotic experiment the beginning 
of a new social era. Here was an instrument to set free 
for effective service those latent powers in women which 
would regenerate the world. What had ever made such 
an appeal to the imagination of women or laid such claim 
to their loyalty as this new world, created for them, 
which they were to enter into and possess! 

The fat years for American colleges began about a 
quarter of a century ago; and when, in 1893, the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz, moved by a desire to show 
the part which women had played in the educational 
progress of the country, made a systematic inquiry into 
the gifts of women to colleges and universities, they took 
the year 1880 as their starting-point. It was a judicious 
choice, as the colleges for women were by that time 
firmly on their feet, and generally accepted as a perma- 
nent part of our national system of education. The 
committee making this inquiry tabulated the answers 
received from the treasurers of seventeen colleges for 
men, five for women, and nine coeducational institu- 
tions; and this is what they found. In these thirteen 
years women had given-to the men’s colleges $2,732,211, 
to the coeducational institutions $948,747, and to the 
colleges for women $542,749,—a total of almost four and 
a quarter millions, of which not quite an eighth had been 
devoted to the education of girls! The institutions from 
which answers were received included the five best en- 
dowed colleges for women, and did not include some of 
the most favored institutions for men. As they stood, 
the figures showed that women had in that term of years 
given five times as much money to the separate colleges 
for men as to the separate colleges for women and nearly 
twice as much to men’s colleges as to women’s colleges 
and coeducational institutions together. More detailed 
inquiry would have brought out other facts as picturesque. 
Incomplete statistics, covering but six of these thirteen 
years, show that in that time women gave to schools of 
theology $804,619. This brings their gifts in that period 
up to more than five millions, and reduces the proportion 
devoted to the exclusive service of women to about one- 
tenth of the whole. The opinion of the investigating 
committee seemed to be that there were extenuating 
circumstances, but that it ought not to happen again. 

Another thirteen years has passed and another group 
of statistics has been brought together. They come from 
the treasurers of thirteen colleges for men,—Harvard, 
Yale, Williams, Johns Hopkins, Hamilton, Amherst, Dart- 
mouth, Bowdoin, Trinity, Columbia, Hobart, Haverford, 
Washington, and Lee; five for women,—Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, and Barnard; and eight co- 
educational institutions,—Cornell, Ann Arbor, Syracuse, 
Vanderbilt, Boston University, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, University of Kansas, and Wesleyan. In 
these second thirteen years woinen have given to these 
colleges for men $4,353,745, to these coeducational in- 
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stitutions $1,092,704, and to the five colleges for women 
$3,726,107. Six theological schools, among them Prince- 
ton’s, have in that time received from them $2,378,421. 
Thus in these thirteen years women have given, through 
this comparatively small group of institutions, over eleven 
millions to education, about one-third of which has been 
devoted to the service of their own sex. Their total 
gifts have been more than double those in the first period, 
and the proportion given to colleges for women has risen 
from one-tenth to one-third of the whole. But seven 
million dollars, which even these limited figures show 
that they have devoted to the education of men, is to-day 
more than the total possessions of any college for women. 
It is more than the income-producing funds of any six 
of them. These millions went, instead, to him who al- 
ready had. In 1902, for instance, an average year, so 
far as the relative proportion in benefactions is concerned, 
the men’s colleges of the United States received $14,800,- 
000, and the colleges for women not quite a million and 
a half. 

& A partial explanation of such facts as these lies near 
the surface. The gifts from women to men’s colleges 
have sometimes been gifts to a science and to the institu- 
tion only secondarily, as the effective instrument for 


advancing that science, or they have been occasionally 


the endowment of an individual—in some instances a 
woman—supremely well qualified for a particular work, 
the college being, in the thought of the donor, simply 
the competent guardian of the fund. Then it is always 
the older generation which holds the wealth, a generation 
in which to-day the number of college women is still 
small, since the great increase in the number of college 
girls is of the immediate past and the number of rich 
college women still smaller. Women’s gifts to education, 
therefore, have come largely from women without college 
affiliations of their own, holding property acquired by 
men who were, many of them, college graduates, and 
whose wish they were carrying out in the disposition of 
their wealth. Until but recently, too, the college for 
girls has stood in pioneer territory, into which women 
enter with cautious tread. But their gifts to colleges— 
a tiny rivulet, when all is said, compared with what they 
devote to philanthropy and the church—are determined 
by certain qualities which go deep, quite as much as by 
these more obvious conditions. Women have an in- 
grained desire to build a shrine, an element in their 
nature which has brought more than one seeker after 
endowment to grief. A Southern teacher pleaded with 
a woman, herself a Southerner, whom he knew intended 
to make a gift to education, to devote the money to the 
girls of her own section of the country, whose biting needs 
he urged upon her. She considered the question care- 
fully, and finally told him that she had decided to make 
her gift instead to a college for men: her husband was 
aman. Upon that firm ground she took her stand, and 
the baffled educator had to sustain himself with the hope 
of finding some open-handed millionaire whose wife or 
mother had been a woman. At last accounts the search 
was still in progress. 

Moreover, in computing what women will be likely to 
do, we must take into account not only this element of 
personal devotion, which is so potent with them, but also 
their taste for the vicarious, which is hardly less devel- 
oped.. It sometimes finds very happy expression. 

“Though many of the needs of Olympus University 
are generously supplied by her sons and friends,” says 
a circular issued by a group of women not long since, 
‘‘there are some for which no provision is made, and it 
has been thought that it might be a pleasant and becom- 
ing act for the women who have had close connection 
with Olympus, or are about to have it, through father, 
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husband, or son’? (why this omission of yet tenderer 
ties?) ‘‘to subscribe in their own names toward a fund 
for the supply of some permanent want of the university. 
We desire to establish a fund for the annual provision 
of band music for oceasions during the academic year, 
when it would promote the dignity and beauty of public 
ceremonies, and add to their charm and interest. The 
sum required to furnish a fund sufficient to provide the 
desired music would be about $20,000. It is hoped that 
this suggestion will so meet with your sympathetic in- 
terest and that of other ladies throughout the country, 
etc.” The public records hold no mention of the com- 
pleted fund, but it could surely not have been difficult 
to establish an orchestra for which the second violins 
were already so adequately provided. 

But decidedly as the balance in women’s gifts to edu- 


cation still inclines toward institutions for men, this 


second group of years shows marked differences from 
the first. The separate colleges for women, which during 
the first period meekly brought up the rear, are now 
second to the separate colleges for men in the favor of 
their own sex, having apparently passed the coeduca- 
tional college and left even that once potent rival, the 
theological school, bobbing in their wake. ‘The statistics 
which we are able to present here are too limited to be 
conclusive. There are no reports, for instance, from the 
California universities, which are so indebted to women, 
nor are they absolutely accurate, since the individual 
donors to a fund are not always known; but they, at 
least, suggest that a transfer of allegiance is taking place. 
There have been a greater number of notable gifts in this 
second period. One of the most beautiful library build- 
ings in the country is the recent gift of a woman to women, 
but one expression of a spontaneous and sustained gen- 
erosity. The women who give in such measure to 
women’s colleges shine in lonely splendor still, it is true; 
but it is a significant change which finds even one such 
instance among the great educational gifts of a year. 
There has been, too, a very great increase in the number 
of small gifts received by the women’s colleges; that is, 
in the number of women who have the will to give to 
colleges for women; though they lack depth of purse. 
This is largely due to the efforts of the alumne associa- 
tions,—bodies with a habit of unremitting work for their 
respective colleges to which alumni organizations are 
strangers. Vassar had precisely one hundred and two 
graduates when they organized ‘‘for the endowment of 
Vassar College.’ Their gifts to the college are to-day 
over half a million dollars,—an amount which describes 
eloquently both their unwavering zeal and their financial 
limitations. What body of alumni, at the end of thirty 
years, would have only such returns to show for their 
work? What body of alumni, with only such resources, 
would have kept on working? It is the typical history 
of the alumne association, which, undaunted by lack of 
numbers or of wealth, organizes, makes an endowment 
committee part of its permanent machinery, and pours 
a slender but steady stream of coin into the ringing cof- 
fers of its Alma Mater. 

In the first group of colleges founded, but one—Smith— 
was the gift of a woman. Since 1893 Barnard and Rad- 
cliffe have struck roots into the soil and flourished, in 
both cases preponderantly through the generosity and 
good offices of women. They are the notable educa- 
tional achievement of these years, which have been in- 
deed the period of the affiliated college; and that women 
should have had so active a share in the development of 
this type of institution is due in a great degree to a motive 
which has played a large part in their work for education. 
The impulse has been partly economic,—the desire to 
utilize existing plants of great costliness,—but funda- 
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mentally the women who have developed these aca- 
demic by-products, as it were, have done so because of a 
sincere belief that they would have peculiar value. ‘The 


affiliated college has secured their services very largely 


through a conviction on their part that a college so re- 
lated to a college for men has something better to give 


_ its students than has a college of another type. They 


believe that it means a higher level of scholarship,—a 
belief which is interesting here as another expression of 
women’s most distinctive educational work. This has 


_ been their persistent effort to lift standards, to widen 


_ the opportunities for advanced work, and to secure to 


the exceptional woman the chance to enjoy them. Fel- 
lowships for women, except those in coeducational in- 


stitutions which are open to all students, are the gift of . 


women. Six they have established outright, to be ad- 
ministered through colleges. Each year five others are 
awarded by as many different associations of women. 
To these must be added the prize of one thousand dollars 
twice awarded by the Society for Promoting Scientific 
Research among Women, and now offered for the third 
time for ‘‘new observations and new conclusions’ of 
value in the biological, chemical, or physical sciences. 
These fellowships and prizes have proved of great ser- 
vice to individual students, which is good. They have 
yielded objective results of high value, which is also good; 


_but they have a third significance most interesting of all. 


Those who believe that women will not distinguish them- 
selves in advanced scholarship have the advantage of 
the man who prefers a bay horse. He is likely to be 
gratified, since most horses are of that color. But even 
a disbeliever in the ‘‘research woman” might condone 
these fellowships because of the soil from which they 
spring. They are born of the spirit of adventure, a fine 
loyalty, and the idealism which is of the warp of college 
and university education. The newly discovered ob- 
jection to women as teachers in the faculties of coedu- 
cational institutions, that they lower standards because 
they will not deal severely enough with the men students, 


- receives from such facts as these a curious commentary. 


Both by concerted action and through influential indi- 
viduals women have exerted a force of the first impor- 
tance in establishing high standards in their academic 
world. It might almost be said that opportunity on the 
higher levels is their creation. It is surely they who 
have insisted upon women’s seeking those levels. 
Whether this undoubted fact, in contrast with their 
alleged leniency to men students, is but another instance 
of the traditional harshness of women toward their own 
sex is not a question to be decided here. It must be 
left to abler pens. 

When, in view of the historical facts, we attempt to 
forecast the financial future of the woman’s college, cer- 
tain permanent disadvantages under which it labors must 
be recognized. This is in spite of its steadily increasing 
prosperity, its growing favor with women, to whom its 
natural appeal is made, and the surprising total of gifts 
which even’ our limited statistics show ‘that they have 
already made to education. Over sixteen and a half 
millions, as the partial record of women’s gifts to educa- 
tion within twenty-five years, is a most extraordinary 
record, without parallel or hope of parallel, it may safely 
be said, outside of America. But, however generous they 


- may be, women will always be a less monied class than 


men. They control no trusts, they develop no railway 
systems, the number of successful promoters among them 
bids fair to remain a negligible quantity. Nor is the list 
of the graduates of their colleges likely to include any 
considerable number of those striking personalities who 
hold the public interest. The dramatic réles in life are 
written for men; and since the qualities which we prize 
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most in women, when all is said, are those which money 
cannot buy, it is a logical conclusion that the woman’s 
college has no particular need of endowment. Appar- 
ently thus, it must rely upon its virtues, from time im- 
memorial a feeble claim to popular favor: Yet of these 
it might warily present one for consideration, as not worn 
threadbare by iteration, and possessing to-day a peculiar 
significance,—its distinctively social value, as distin- 
guished from its technical educational work. As has 
been well said, from the women’s colleges the purest and 
subtlest idealism goes out into American life. ‘The col- 
lege girl breathes for four years the invigorating air of 
a pure democracy. She learns the high pleasure of 
achievement. She develops her taste for the nobler en- 
joyments. Through some magic she secures a talisman 
which preserves her freshness of spirit through the years. 
In a high degree she becomes immune against deteriora- 
tion through wealth. She is, in short, to-day pre-emi- 
nently the woman safeguarded by her training against 
the corroding influences of her generation. It is one of 
Time’s quaint revenges that this is so; that it is to the 
woman’s college that we can now most confidently look 
for the fostering of the ever-womanly, whose deadly 
enemy it was once supposed to be, for the preservation 
of the ‘‘winged spirit” and ‘‘the high unquenchable 
desire’ to whose keeping alone we can safely intrust our 
ideals. 


A Revaluation of Values. 


It behooves us all to make, from time to time, a re- 
valuation of the things we value,—to see whether they 
really have the values we attach to them, and to make 
sure that, while we undervalue nothing, we should have 
our minds most set on the things which have the highest 
value. 

It has been suggested that the judgments of history, 
in regard to persons and events, may somewhat resemble 
the decisions of the Judgment Day. And it is instructive 
to notice what entire revaluations of values history 
makes. It is really fascinating and morally energizing 
to trace in history the sinking and fading away into 
insignificance of events and persons that seemed to fill 
their times as a fiery cloud may fill the heavens at which 
men gaze, and then, by way of contrast, to notice also in 
history the slow rising of apparently obscure, or it may 
be condemned, personages and events, to take their ever- 
lasting places among the shining stars of human progress. 

As a certain poet has strikingly said :— 


“Speak, History! who are life’s victors? 
Unroll thy long annals and say. 
Are they those whom the world called the victors— 
Who won the success of a day? 
The martyrs or Nero? The Spartans 
Who fell at Thermopyle’s tryst, 
Or the Persians and Xerxes? His 
Judges or Socrates? Pilate or Christ ?” 


Yes, in all such persons and events history has made 
some remarkable revaluations of values. But we need not 
even wait for history, much less the Day of Judgment, 
to see a revaluation of values take place. Daily experi- 
ence ought to lead all of us to revisals of our estimates 
both of persons and events. Sometimes the estimate has 
unfortunately to be lowered. We have thought well of 
or trusted some one for years, and our valuation of such 
a one has been fairly high. As time has gone on, experi- 
ence has shown us that either our estimation was wrong, 
or the person thus estimated has altered. In any case, 
there inevitably takes place within us a revaluation of 
values. : 

Happily, on the other hand, we all experience the 
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pleasure of discovering that some one or other we know 
— and whom perhaps we had not truly known—is such 
as to stand now more highly in our estimation. We may 
have had to revise our estimates, but it has been to raise 
them. And no true man or woman—no one ever 
touched by Christ’s spirit—but will always be unfeignedly 
glad to find that some one is better than he mistakenly be- 
lieved. No Christian man or woman can be anything 
but grieved when honesty compels him to revise his 
judgments of another, and to condemn where he would 
rather do otherwise. 

Then, besides what we call experience, we have another 
revaluer within us. We sometimes call it the heart. 
We sometimes call it the spirit. Whatever we call it, 
it is that higher, better life in each of us—that essential 


life—which invisibly links us on to God in whom we — 


live, and to all that is good in others. There, within us, in 
our heart of hearts, quiet revaluations of values, in regard 
to things and persons, are forever going on. Often for 
a time we ourselves are unconscious of the change that 
is taking place within us. But we may trust the good 
heart, the true spirit. Some day it will see and know, 
and arrive at the real valuations of things and persons. 

What are the abiding sources of happiness? They are 
mostly within us. It is only in people’s minds and what 
people’s minds are set on that the seat of rest or restless- 
ness is found. What we have or have not, of course, 
makes some difference. But it is not even what we have 
or have not, but our attitude toward it, which makes us 
happy or otherwise. I have seen misery among riches, 
as I have seen happiness; and I have seen happiness in 
moderate circumstances, as I have also seen misery. 
But in each case it was the heart and mind, and not the 
surroundings. 

And that is one of the great revaluations of value which 
men and women are widely making in our own day. 
There are few things more remarkable than the indica- 
tions of a wide-spread desire for the healthy simplicities 
and abiding realities of life and the universe. We may 
not notice this on the noisy, busy surface, but it is more 
and more with us, this genuine heart-hunger for the old 
universal and wholesome sources of pleasure and peace, 
to which mankind always returns after its vain attempts 
to satisfy itself with the artificial—Rev. J. J. Wright. 


Spiritual Life. 


Don’t let yourself wither in sorrows, like one without 
hope, but ever learn the ever widening field of duties that 
is opening out.— Jowedt. 


‘98 
{ 

There is no action so slight nor so mean but it may 

be done to a great purpose, and ennobled thereby; nor 

is any purpose so great but that slight acts may help it.— 


_ Ruskin. 
& 


To enjoy true happiness we must travel into a very 
' far country, even out of ourselves; for the pearl we 
seek for is not to be found in the Indian, but in the 
empyrean ocean.—Sir Thomas Browne. 


& 
To know that God is near, to feel that you are acting 
toward him as a reverential and affectionate child, and 


that he is feeling toward you as a gracious and com- 
passionate Father —this, this is peace.—Hamitlton. 


a 


Look within. Within is the fountain of good, and it 
will ever bubble up if thou wilt ever dig. The art of life 
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is more like the wrestler’s art than the dancer’s, in respect 
of this, that it should stand ready and firm to meet 
onsets which are sudden and unexpected.—Marcus 


Aurelius. 
FF 


Believe in God; trust God by obedience to the utter- 
most; trust him for a way when there is no way, for 
light when there is no light, for joy when there is only 
sorrow, for life when you are in the midst of death, 


then you will find at last that faith is not only righteous- 


ness, but life and joy and peace.—T. T. Munger. 


The Pulpit. 


True Rest. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


Oh rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him.—PsaLMS xxxvii. 7. 


One of the most recent of distinguished visitors to 
this country has been impressed with its material pros- 
perity. He had expected to find it prosperous, but he 
was not prepared for the wonderful degree of its success. 
What surprised him was not merely the colossal fortunes 
which are in the hands of individuals, nor yet the enor- 
mous resources of the great railways, banks, and trust 
companies. It was the general diffusion of well-being, 
the comfort of the average citizen, the number of well- 
to-do families, the large wages of the workingmen, and 
the piles of deposits in the savings-banks. Here he found 
that the rich are not a class. The whole nation is rich. 

Looking more closely, however, he was surprised to find 
that these people, among whom prosperity was so common, 
were so commonly unhappy. They were anxious of face 
and restless of foot. The haste with which they move 
upon the streets, and which all foreigners soon notice, 
was not the happy briskness of success, but the nervous 
hurry of fear,—apparently the fear that something on 
the next corner which they wanted very much would 
be gone before they got there. 

We do not need foreigners to tell us this. We all 
feel that somehow life is not comfortable, that we are 
being pulled or hustled along by something that we do 
not like, and that we are in a way humiliated by yielding 
to it. We are mortified, as when we are blown along 
the street by some heavy wind, and feel that we present 
a very undignified spectacle to those who watch us from 
the windows. Not thus, we feel, ought respectable and 
well-to-do citizens to be hurried along the street or 
through life. And yet, while we protest, we continue 
to be blown along; and, while we discuss with our equally 
hasty and equally mortified neighbors the reason why 
we do not stop, on and on we go, like the great swirl of 
tormented spirits through the air of the Inferno. 

This is the more strange because we should have said 
that success would be precisely the thing to bring us 
rest. We all know the pride and satisfaction with which 
we look upon the work of our hands when it is finished. 
The difficulty is that we are never completely successful. 
As a rule, the man who has succeeded in one thing looks 
upon it only as the starting-point for a higher success 
still. There is in our nature, as there is in the very 
world of matter on which we live, an instinct of progress 
which keeps us moving on. It is an impetus given by 
God himself as part of our outfit; and the Master, in his 
great parable, rightly makes the Lord say to the man 
who had doubled his talents, ‘‘Thou hast been faithful 
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_ over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 


things.” The reward of faithfulness to any task is to 
be given a still greater one. There is, therefore, no per- 


' manent rest in success. 


But success is not always in our power. Work as 


faithfully as we may, we cannot always be sure of doing 


¢ 


what we try to do. The attainment of any ambition 
depends upon many things,—ability, circumstances, and 
a very strong element of what we call chance. We can- 
not manufacture our ability, or even tell what it is until 
we have tried it. Every sensible man feels, when he 
takes a new position or engages in a new enterprise, that 
there is a certain proportion of risk in it, and that he 
must take that into account, both in determining whether 
he shall go into the venture, or, going in, how he shall 
catry it on. It is a part of the philosophy of every 
thoughtful man that he must be always prepared for 
either issue. But he knows that he is not prepared, and 


that he would be very glad to succeed, and very sorry, 


and perhaps very much humiliated, to fail. Therefore 
he lives in fear, in spite of his philosophy, and, among 
the fatigues and exhaustions of life, his fear is apt some- 
times to escape from control, and rush away with him 
into a wreck of spirits or even of health. It is this un- 
certainty of success, over against the universal hope of 
success, that robs the American face of its serenity. In 
lands where there is no chance, the multitude settle 
down either to sensible content with their possessions, 
such as they are, or to stolid misery over their helpless 
want. But there is no anxiety, no restlessness except 
when there is opportunity, ambition, hope. The very 
element in American life, or in any individual’s prospect, 
that makes ambition and hope reasonable, makes also 
failure, fall, mortification, disappointment with one’s 
self, also possible. Hence the anxious look on the typical 
face, and hence the folly of depending on success for rest. 

There is another and sadder reason why success does 
not bring real or lasting rest,—that what it brings often 
does not turn out to be what we expected. There is an 
element of illusion in all our hopes. The wise God, 
despairing of making us strong for strength’s sake, or of 
making us do the world service for love’s sake, hangs 
a prize before us, and, while we chase it, sees that we be- 
come strong and help the general good. We do not un- 
derstand this. All that we see or care for is the prize, 
and, when we grasp it, we do not understand our disap- 
pointment. The money is not so well worth having, 
the place is not so easy, as we had expected, and, seeing 
nothing else that we have done, we grow bitter in our 
judgment of life. So we find that we must not look to 
prosperity for rest, because we cannot always get it, 
because even when we do we are lured on to something 
beyond, and because no success was meant to satisfy us 
in itself. 

Then where shall rest be found? If not in material 
prosperity, does it lie in the favor of men? There are 
few things more delightful than to be welcome every- 
where, to be greeted cordially upon the street, to have 
the doors of many homes thrown open, to have honors 
and applause showered upon one. For that many a 
man has bartered his independence and even his honor. 
For want of it many a man has refused to live. Be- 
cause of failure to get it many a man who has dishon- 
orably won wealth and place for the sake of social favor, 
has found them turn to ashes in his hands. We were 
made social beings. ‘‘It is not good for man to be alone.” 
It is warm and comfortable to live among loving friends 
and congenial companions. 

In a larger way;it is natural to like the favor of great 
masses of people. It is sweet to be crowded after, to 
be pointed at, to be set in high office, and to look for- 
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ward to one’s name floating for a while on the ocean 
of oblivion. But few can obtain this distinction, and 
the few who have obtained it assure us with great 
unanimity that its joys have been much overrated. It 
pleases us common folk to hear this, but we none the 
less would take our chances with it. We do not under- 
stand at what price men become popular, with what 
tedious conformity to the whims of the multitude, what 
compromises with rivals, and, alas! sometimes with 
principle. Nor do we realize how hard it is to retain 
the favor once gained, and how many ideals have to be 
cut down to the level of the average man. ‘‘Woe unto 
you,” said the Master, ‘“‘when all men speak well of you.” 
Many a public man, as we know from his own confession, 
has felt the longing for private life which was expressed 
in those sweet little verses :— 


“Who drives the hours of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 
Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


“The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name, 
Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast, 

That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to heaven the rest.” 


They are not very brave verses. When men are 
called, either by the pressure of ability in their own 
hearts or by the common need expressed in the com- 
mon voice, they have no right to stay in the valleys and 
lie on the grass. Yet it is true that rest is not to be 
sought in the favor of the people or in the high places 
which they have to give. 

Where, then, shall certain and safe rest be found if 
not in material success or in the favor of men? If not 


-in the world of matter or of humanity, what world is 


left? There is still one, the world within. In that 
world we can find rest, because there we can rest in the 
Lord. 

It is true that God is in the world of affairs and in 
the world of humanity. He builds two splendid temples 
for himself to dwell in,—one in the world of matter and 
one in the world of mah. But nowhere do we come 
so close to God, so clearly feel and know him, so truly 
live and move and have our being in him as in our own 
hearts. There we feel the pulse of great principles that 
we know do not come from the material world nor from 
the ways of man, hut from an eternal life that knows 
neither time nor space, and is no respecter of persons. 
Here we live in God and rest in him. Here is life, here 
is rest that we can secttre, that is beyond the power of 
chance or of human caprice, and that is sure of being 
worth having when we get it. 

There are two ways in which we find rest in God,— 
the way of right and the way of love. 

The rest that comes by the way of right is the habit 
of contenting ourselves with the certainty that, whatever 
we have done, we have done solely with the desire to do 
right. It is the custom, whenever we are judging our- 
selves, of disregarding the mere consequences of what 
we have done or the opinion of other men about it, and 
of resting simply on the fact that we tried to do what 
was right,—not the pleasant thing, either for ourselves 
or for others, not the expedient or the profitable thing, 
but the thing that was right. 

Let us define a little. Let us make a distinction be- 
tween doing right and doing the right thing. We cannot 
always do the right thing. That would demand an 
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infallible judgment, both as to what to do and how to 
do it. That would be as uncertain a basis to try to rest 
on as success or favor. How often we are brought to 
see that what we did when we did our best was not what 
we would do now! Sometimes it happens in matters 
on which our whole life turned that we have made a 
mistake. We thought hard. We left no consideration 
unregarded. We worked hard at what we made up 
our minds to do. But it was not the right thing. It 
was not the right investment to make, the right word 
to say, the right treatment to give. And so prosperity, 
friendship, health, the life of some dear one, was sacri- 
ficed. There are few more bitter moments than those 
in which we look back and see that, at crises and turning- 
points, we did not know, and so we did not do the right 
thing. 

But that is not the main question, and it is of no 
use to travel round and round the windlass of that 
thought. It lifts nothing, only makes a rattle and 
exhausts our strength. The question is not whether we 
did the right thing, but whether we did right. Were 
you, my tortured and writhing friend, were you, when 
you made that mistake, acting only from right motives, 
were you trying to do simply what was just, self-forget- 
ting, true to what was your very best ideal and knowl- 
edge? Are you sure that you were not seeking your 
own interest in some way, your own success, or the favor 
of some one whose favor was worth having? Are you 
sure that you looked honor, truth, justice, love, squarely 
in the face when you did what turned out to be a mis- 
take? You are sure? Then what more or better could 
you have done, and why need you dwell any longer 
upon the matter? ‘To do the right thing—-that is, the 
correct thing—may have been out of your power— 
doubtless was, since you did all that was in your power. 
For the ill results that come on that level you are not 
responsible, and about them it is wrong and foolish for 
you to worry, even to think, any more. Rest in the 
Lord, in that right spirit in which we live with Him. 
Plant yourself firmly upon that ground,—the certainty 
that you both meant and tried to do the right, the just, 
the unselfish, the helpful thing. You had what alone 
you could make sure of having,—the desire to do right. 
That is all that was in your power. You have done 
right, though not the right thing. You are at one with 
God. Rest there. Rest in Him. 

The other way of resting in God is the way of love. 
How shall I treat other men? Shall I take my 
cue from them? Shall I, as the common phrase is, 
“Give them as good as they send”? Shall I be harsh 
to them when they are so to me, pugnacious, unjust, 
cold, or helpful, kindly, and tender, according as they 
are? The temptation to this is very strong. One 
might almost call it natural. It certainly is very often 
yielded to. It is supposed to be manly to strike back 
with hand or tongue. It is often satisfying, and it 
touches one’s sense of humor, to be able to “get even” 
with one who has cheated us. It must be admitted 
that a certain kind of rest comes to the mind by a suc- 
cessful retaliation. 

But not when we come to think it over more care- 
fully. Has not the other man got the better of us, after 
all? Has he not in a way controlled us? He has pulled 
the string that made us dance. We have followed his 
example. It is not an unheard-of practice among boys 
to play upon a quick-tempered companion, till he fool- 
ishly does what they are trying to make him do, to their 
great delight. What else is it than a submission to 
another man to let our treatment of him be determined 
by his treatment of us? What are we but his shadow, 
moving as he moves, his echo, answering as he chooses 
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to speak? What are we but weather-cocks; blown about 
by the breeze of another man’s passions? If any life 
can be called restless, devoid of peace and independence, 
it is this weak, responsive, irresponsible life. 

The able sea captain lays his course and suffers no 
wind or current to turn him from it. The able captain 
of his soul determines on what principle he will act, and, 
having settled his policy, considers it the part of a man 
to stand by it. The noblest and most restful of all 
policies to pursue in handling mankind is love. It is 
not easy. The natural man frets sometimes under 
its gentle, firm control. And it may be unreasonable 
and impossible unless we add to the love of Christ the 
faith of Christ. For he saw under the cruelty and the 
sensuality, the folly and the crime of every man, the 
child of God, and that he loved, that he tried to bring 
to the man’s own consciousness. The pearl-fishers of 
the East cannot see the oyster-bed as they row along, 
because the wind ruffles the water, and the clouds and 
the rocks are mirrored there. But they put their heads 
under the surface, and then, opening their eyes, they 
can see the shells that hold the gems. The Master had 
the power of getting below the ruffling winds of passion 
and the reflections in men’s natures of the harshness 
and the errors of their surroundings, and of seeing, far 
below, the pearl of great price, the divine sonship, in 
every man. So he was able to disregard the treatment 
that men gave him and to give back to them only that 
love and hope which their descent from God entitled 
him to give. 

So far as we are strong men we shall follow this strong 
leader, not be whirled about by every man’s mood or 
nature, but calmly believe in and love that divine pos- 
sibility which it is the most beautiful sight in life to 
watch unfolding and the most blessed privilege in life 
to help unfold. It is the love of the mother, foolish to 
the short-sighted, but wise to the understanding, that 
persistently sees, believes in, and stretches out its arms 
to this divine childhood through every folly and sin. 
It is the love of God that, under the brutality of the 
savage and the refined uncleanness of the civilized man, 
behind wars and oppressions, superstitions and_perse- 
cutions, sees in the heart of mankind the reflection of 
His own image. In this serene and persistent love, 
shared with God, lies the rest of man’s soul. It is sweet 
and tender, yet it is strong and manly; for it puts a 
compass that points true in place of the vane that suffers 
itself to be turned by every man’s whims. 

But is this possible? Is it not ‘‘a counsel of perfec- 
tion’? Js it in our power to rest content with having 
been right in motive and loving of heart? Very hard, 
and at first almost impossible. Let any one who has 
hurt his own life, or, still worse, who has hurt another’s 
life, by some mistake that seems in the light of results 
to have been foolish,—let him say how hard it is to rest 
upon the certainty that he did his best. Let any one 
who has been exasperated by some mean and cowardly 
wrong, or some unclean and contemptible use of life, 
say how hard it is to see under such a surface the divine 
image. No, it isnot easy; but, while we are told to rest 
in the Lord, we are also told to wait patiently for him. 
Character is sometimes born in us; but usually it has 
to be hammered out of our crude natures as the sculptor 
day by day chips off the marble that stands between 
him and his ideal imprisoned in the block. And even 
what is born in us was won by the patient self-discipline 
of those who gave us life. We have not yet forgotten 
how the country watched for days the attempt to free 
a miner from the débris that had shut him far down from 
his companions, and how patiently he waited for his 
freedom. So waits in us the ideal man, the spirit of 
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right and love, far down, discouragingly far down, but 
waiting, as Saint Paul said the whole creation waited, 
for redemption. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Do well thy part 

With hand and heart, 

Nor let dull care 

Thy spirit wear; 
And, when thou feel’st how poor and weak thou art, 
Lean thou thy head on God’s almighty heart. 

The fight is long, 

The foe is strong; 

Thy strength is small 

And fears appall; 
Fret not thyself to know how soon the strife will end, 
For thou may’st safely leave it all to God, thy Friend. 

—Henry N. Dodge. 


Reform is Possible. 


There is one skeleton shut up in one closet of every 
considerable family circle. For in every such circle 
there is one person at least, man or woman, who is be- 
devilled by the drink passion. Perhaps it is inherited. 
No matter how it came, no matter how carefully friends 
have tried to conceal it, all the same, there is some man 
or woman, young or old, loved and prayed for in a circle 
larger or smaller, of those who have seen the devil go 
into him or into her, and who do not know how to drive 
that devil out. 

It is pathetic, indeed, to any public speaker to see 
how any reference in public address to this devil of 
drunkenness instantly draws to a focus the attention 
of an audience, however large. The moment the skele- 
ton is alluded to you are sure of the absolute and fixed 
attention of every man and woman in the thousand. 
There is some Philip or Andrew or John or Bartholomew, 
known to the hearer, who is fighting with the drink 
devil,—or, worse than that, has given up the contest. 

Well, thank God, people have found out that this 
drink devil can be driven out! Not by laws, perhaps, 
not by drugs, certainly not by talk. But it turns out 
that the Saviour of men knew what he was talking about 
when he said if you loosen sin, sin will be indeed loosened, 
and, if you really hold sin back with a firm hold and 
without flinching, for good-and forever. 

The Willard Hospital was established in definite and 
distinct obedience to this central principle. No matter 
how strong is the passion for alcohol or for opium, the 
spirit of God is stronger. That is the old-fashioned 
way of putting it. The twentieth century is more fond 
of saying that ‘‘We must rely on the moral forces.” 
Have it as you please. Call your victory by whatever 
nanie you like, but win the victory. 

Here is this modest, wonder-working hospital in 
Bedford. Dr. Elliot and his wife, who have the rfe- 
sponsibility, the anxiety, and the infinite satisfactions 
of victory, want to take care there of as many patients 
as the establishment can possibly accommodate. But 
this work requires sympathy, co-operation, and money. 
It requires a watchful eye on the welfare of those who 
leave them, clothed and in their right mind, but in dan- 
ger, alas! that seven other devils may enter in and dwell 
there. Theirs is not a private hospital for a dozen 
people born in the purple who have flung themselves 
away. It is an institution of which the range by cor- 
tespondence and in other hand-to-hand nuinistries takes 
in hundreds of persons with every year. 

Here are one or two of Mrs, Elliot’s reports which 
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physician can mean to a drinking man. 


ofS 


I have so far disguised that no one shall know who is 
referred to. Read these reports and help the hospital 
to carry forward-such work as this without anxiety as 
to food and raiment and fire and home for the hundreds 
who might come every year under its care :— 


Some four years ago Dr. Hale sent us a man who had 
the unfortunate combination of the liquor habit follow- 
ing on the tobacco habit, and an extreme nervous trouble, 
which had sent him to the Adams Nervine, previous to 
his coming to the Willard Hospital. This man had a 
wife and family, was a moral and exceedingly nice man. 
For a year he steadily improved, but some worries 
brought on sleeplessness, and then the worst series of 
falls into drinking we had ever known of him. He seemed 
to go to pieces, and his friends lost all hope of him. As 
we had never given any man so much care and atten- 
tion, owing to special circumstances, it was a bitter 
disappointment to be obliged to believe he was one of 
our failures. 

I always feel any man Dr. Hale sends to us must get 
well. This man went through deep waters during two 
years, visiting Foxboro twice, where he had the best of 
records, struggling up to periods of sobriety and work 
for his family, only to fall again into his old ways. He 
had done several things to trouble us personally at the 
Hospital, so that there was an estrangement between 
him and Dr. Eliot. 

One day, about three months ago, he came to the 
Hospital asking if we would take him back, that he be 
lieved Dr. Elliot could help him more than any one else. 
He had then been sliding down hill for a week, beginning 
with a glass of cider. He was taken back, and he has 
been a changed man since. He shows every evidence 
that this has been a turning-point in his life. He feels 
that he has strong friends here and a place of refuge 
should the old craving come again. Is not this a little 
bit of what God ineant us to be to one another,—-a shelter 
and a refuge? 

Another case sent us by Dr. Hale had a combination 
of the cigarette and liquor habits. He was a spoiled 
only son, with nine years of drinking and smoking be- . 
hind him. We have watched over this man for the 
last three vears, have had him here three times, the 
last time in the fall of this year, being such a severe 
attack that he was insane for two weeks. If we speak 
the strong truth of God faithfully, we never know when 
or how that word will grow and blossom. A letter from 
this young man at Christmas time was my best gift. 
It seems that this man was finding his soul during these 
months. He would not write till he was sure of self- 
control, such as he used not to think was a possibility 
to him. The breath of a new life breathed from the 
pages, and my heart sang for joy. I am ashamed I still 
feel surprise when I see God’s will being done in a man. 
Surely, we should expect it, instead of being ‘‘faithless 
and slow of heart to believe.” 

The third case is that of an engineer of world-wide 
experience and ability. He came to us two years ago, 
seemed to gain much, but fell into drinking some months 
after leaving us. Last fall a friend sent him back to us, 
in a severe state of dementia, after months of hard work 
and travel, where the alternative lay between drugs or 
liquor, and he chose the latter. Gradually he came 
back to life and sanity, and this time he has advanced 
to a new mental position, which I hope and trust he 
will only leave for greater light and freedom. 

These three cases well illustrate what confidence in one’s 
physician and patience and hope on the part of the 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
By Rev. D. S. Cairns, M.A. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. pp. xv, 314.--For 
the main outcome of Mr. Cairns’s discussion 
one may hope a wide-spread assent, and, if 
there is assent, surely an age of faith is im- 
pending. Science, philosophy, criticism, 
have subjected Christian faith to a severe 
strain. ‘Christian men have had to live 
their week-day life in a world of industry 
and culture shaped and dominated by in- 
tellectual forces hostile to their deepest 
faith.” But Mr. Cairns sees a positive re- 
sult of this long movement of apparent ne- 
gation, a positive synthesis of Christian be- 
lief emerging, ‘‘a slow coming to life of a new 
and nobler world.’”” ‘The student of theology 
is already aware of Ritschl’s great signifi- 
cance as a doctrinal reformer. That signifi- 
cance does not lie in his disparagement of 
metaphysics nor in the artificial supernat- 
uralism with which he invests the origin of 
Christianity. It lies in the fact that he used 
as the constructive and organizing principle 
of all Christian faith the idea that is central 
in the preaching of Jesus,—the idea of the 
kingdom of God. This conception he ex- 
pounded in a form suited to the modern 
world. While Catholic piety had centred 
around the eternalization of man through 
the Incarnation, and Protestant piety had 
been dominated by the emotional piety of 
Paul, vibrating between the sense of guilt 
and the sense of reconciliation, Ritschl 
reverted, with conscious reformative bold- 
ness, to the piety of Jesus, that piety which 
with practical manly daring and faith sub- 
mits all experience to the law of that world 
of common good which is correlate to the 
Fatherhood of God. Without apparent in- 
debtedness to Ritschl, moving rather with 
the general current of English Nonconform- 
ist thought, Mr. Cairns reconceives Chris- 
tianity much as Ritschl reconceived it, but 
with greater breadth of vision and with more 
concrete application to the tremendous so- 
cial and political tasks of our society. He 
predicts as inevitable the completion of the 
world process by which backward nations 
become the servants of the more civilized. 
He knows from history that the exploitation 
of weaker races means the ruin of the op- 
pressor. The safety of the dominant free 
peoples can only lie in the subordination of 
immediate interest to common good. ‘lo 
that end there is demanded a higher evangeli- 
zation of the world and in Cairns’s view the 
demand passes into prophecy. In Chris- 
tian nations he sees ripening the new ideals, 
the new motives, the new Divine call of a 
passionate conviction. Cairns surveys also 
the nearer problems of economic class war- 
fare and the threat of a tyrannous socialism. 
The crying need for the solution of such 
problems is a diffusion throughout society of 
the sense of the common good. ‘Therefore 
again he hails the emergence of the unifying 
Christian principle of the kingdom of God, 
and for that principle he predicts a power of 
awe and command. ‘The closing chapter of 
the book is prophecy, honest, solemn, con- 
vinced. But sympathy with this vision need 
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not blind us to imperfections in Cairns’s path 
of approach to it. It is quite correct to 
claim that the whole course of criticism has 
brought us face to face with the founder of 
Christianity, and enabled us to receive his 
spirit and yield to his dominant aim. It is 
another thing to imagine that the same criti- 
cism has shown Jesus to be “‘an absolutely 
unique manifestation of God.” ‘True, the 
Unitarian, or humanitarian, to use Cairns’s 
choice of words, need have no difficulty in 
subscribing to the letter of these words. He 
is aware, as other men are, that every person 
is unique, and that human personality mani- 
fests the divine. But Cairns is resuscitating 
a dogmatic claim concerning Jesus, to lend 
cosmic authority to the preaching of the 
kingdom of God. He means that with Jesus 
there was the emergence of a new principle, 
in a manner analogous only to the first ap- 
pearance of self-conscious mind. When one 
considers that the Messianic idea had author- 
ity over the religious spirit for centuries 
prior to Jesus, there seems no need to press 
its claims upon us by the extravagant super- 
naturalism with which the personality of 
Jesus is here conceived. And, even if faith 
in a providential significance of Jesus may 
exult in the clarity and purity of his vision 
of the goal of life, it must honestly stop short 
of the claims made by Cairns. It is a viola- 
tion of the history as criticism has determined 
it to represent Jesus as habitually assuming 
sovereignty for his personal authority and 
predicting for himself a power to control the 
world. When Mr. Cairns’s work has received 
—as Ritschl’s work received—the amend- 
ment of historical criticism, it may perform 
for English readers the same great service 
which Ritschl rendered to the Germans. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. By Mark ‘Twain. 
New York: Harper & Bros, $1.75.—This 
long-expected and mysteriously delayed 
book has at last made its appearance. 
Our great American humorist has brought 
from his treasury ‘“‘things new and old.” 
A portion of this work has already been 
published in one of the magazines, ‘Taken 
as a whole, the book is a profound disap- 
pointment. As a satire some parts of it 
are killingly funny, even when they penetrate 
the dangerous country of extravaganza 
and the abundant type of caricature. It 
is even funnier when it repeats, with assumed 
gravity, some of the marvels wrought by 
the new cult which have been published 
by its disciples in serious earnest. But, 
as a serious contribution to the literature of 
a most absorbing subject, it has very little 
value. Mr. Twain has his serious mo- 
ments, when he abandons levity and ‘airy 
persiflage,”’ and gravely considers the tre- 
mendous problem which this new cult has 
created. But his seriousness is more de- 
pressing than his flippancy, because you can 
see that it is based upon a deeply-seated 
and pessimistic distrust of the better quali- 
ties of human nature. He gives some start- 
ling estimates of the probable growth of 
Christian Science within the next quarter 
of a century. He says, “It is a reasonably 
safe"guess that in America in 1920 there will 
be 10,000,000 Christian Scientists, and 
3,000,000 in Great Britain; that these figures 
will be trebled in 1930; that in America 
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in 1920 the Christian Scientists will be a 
political force, in 1930 politically formidable, 
and in 1940 the governing power in the re- 


public, to remain that permanently; and 1. 


think it is a reasonable guess that the Trust 
(which is already in our day pretty brusque 
in its ways) will then be the most insolent 
and unscrupulous and tyrannical politico- 
religious master that has dominated a people 
since the palmy days of the Inquisition.” 
And all this is to happen not because the 
cult is rational in its origin or methods, not 
because it has discovered or created a more 
enlightened type of religious belief, but, 
evidently, because the body of the people 
are natural fools and mental slaves, willing 
either to barter their inherited freedom for 
money, or else too cowardly and obse- 
quious to defy a despotism more cruel and 
tyrannical than the dreaded masters of the 
Inquisition. One conspicuous service this 
book may ultimately render. It may serve 
to retard the growth of that Eddy myth that, 
in a pantheistic universe, may offer the next 
generation a tangible object of worship. 
Twain has presented in glaring colors the mor- 
bid egotism, the childish vanity, the conspicu- 
ous unveracity of the remarkable woman 
who is the recognized head of the sect. In 
an age of books and newspapers the conclu- 
sive evidence by méans of* which Twain has 
justified the above characterizations will 
always be open to the reading public. And 
Mrs. Eddy must ultimately reach her true 
moral level. The simple, admitted truth 
will prevent her canonization, and deprive 
superstition of its most effective sustenance. 
In the elimination of Mrs. Eddy’s personality 
from this remarkable cult we see the prom- 
ise of its future rationalization. We think 
we see signs of this hopeful process already. 
Mrs. Eddy’s foolish idiosyncrasies will be 
gradually bleached away and forgotten. She 
will be followed by a body of leaders whose 
type of Christian Science will bear about the 
same relation to their ‘‘Founder’s” bold 
absurdities that liberal orthodoxy does to 
the sharp declarations of the Athanasian 
Creed. 


LIBERTY, UNION, AND DEMocRACY. By 
Barrett Wendell. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.—Prof. Wendell has a fine 
reputation as a teacher and writer, and is 
known both at home and abroad as a thinker 
of good repute. The papers in this volume 
were given as lectures before the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, and were also part of a 
course of lectures delivered at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. Both the merits and the defects 
of Mr. Wendell’s thinking and style are 
found in this volume. In reading Lowell’s 
works, the wonder always is how with his 
training and experience he got so near to 
the mind and heart ‘of the American people. 
In reading this book, the impression made is 
that the author has by intention or by acci- 
dent of training been unfamiliar with the 
common people of this country. He speaks 
of Webster’s reply to Haynes, as if it were 
now known only to scholars; but there can 
be few elderly men who attended country 
schools in their boyhood, who did not hear 
or declaim that amazing speech, as they did 
that other one by Patrick Henry, which 
we had supposed was not a report of what he 
said, but a speech composed by his biog- 
rapher in his well-known style. The first 
chapter, dealing with American nationality 
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is a good piece of work. The genesis of 
the national idea! is shown, and the develop- 
ment of it traced since the days of the Com- 
monwealth in England. The second chapter 
on liberty is brilliant, but, in comparison, 
weak and aimless. It has been a common- 
place for many years that the word ‘‘in- 
alienable”’ in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was badly chosen; but, admitting that, 
the Declaration stands. Every human being 
has a natural right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Removing the word 
““inalienable,’’ Rufus Choate’s famous state- 
ment (which Prof. Wendell adopts), that the 
Declaration consists of “glittering and un- 
sound generalities,” ceases to have meaning 
and value. Emerson’s assertion, that they 
were ‘‘blazing ubiquities,”’ is a more accurate 
description. The chapters which follow 
on Union and Democracy are much stronger, 
and would have been still more cogent had 
this second chapter been more virile and 
discfiminating. Wise men North and South 
now see that in the Civil War there was 
truth and error.on both sides, and that 
honest and honorable men might be found 
arrayed against each other on the battlefield. 
‘But it is by no means certain that all ques- 
tions might not have been peacefully settled 
if only a better temper had been shown by 
some of the leaders of public opinion on 
both sides. Whether this be true or not, 
Prof. Wendell has clearly shown what the 
differences were and from what germs in 
our history they came. 


THE NEw APPRECIATION OF THE BIBLE. 
A Study of the Spiritual Outcome of Biblical 
Criticism. By Willard Chamberlain - Sel- 
leck, D.D. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press.—The aim of this work is to 
give a clear, trustworthy, popular account 
of the new view of the Bible. The chief 
worth of the Bible is found not in its value 
for archeology or history, but in its ca- 
pacity for spiritual service. But this func- 
tion must be consonant with the truth about 
the Bible. The old view secured for the 
book a degree of attention that could have 
been obtained in no other way. But it is 
now discredited. In this -advance there 
have been incidental losses, as is always the 
case with progress. This disturbance and 
its evil results are, however, due only in 
part to Biblical criticism. The larger cause 
is the whole movement of modern thought. 
The greatest danger now lies in the rejection 
of the well-established results of investiga- 
tion, and the consequent alienation of 
thoughtful, inquiring people from the 
churches, which have largely been reluc- 
tant followers instead of leaders in the 
movement. The new view really makes 
the Bible far more vital. Such is the hope- 
ful, courageous point of view from which 
Dr. Selleck writes, and his work calls for 
unqualified praise. There is a masculine 
spirituality and candor about it that appeals 
strangely to the reader, while the clear style 
conveys the thought to the mind at once. 
The completeness of the treatment also de- 
Serves commendation. It covers the entire 
field, and culminates in an exposition of the 
practical significance and use of the Bible 
from the modern point of view. Following an 
introductory chapter on the Bible in modern 
life, the first part sets forth in eight chapters 
the meaning of Biblical criticism. Briefly, 
but most satisfactorily, the history of the 
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Bible since the completion of tlie two canons, 
the traditional and the new views of each 


Testament, and the conceptions of inspira- | 


tion, revelation, and authority, are dealt 
with. Part second is concerned with the 
value and use of the Bible. Its relation 
to spiritual progress, its service to our own 
time, and how it is to be read in its modern 
aspects are considered in a spirit of broad 
sympathy and deep insight. Then follow 
suggestive and illuminating discussions of 
the use and abuse of the Bible in the Sunday- 
school, its possible place in the public school, 
and its function in the home and in personal 
life. Last of all ‘‘The Bible and the Spread 
of Western Civilization” receives attention. 
A better book on the subject for ‘‘thought- 
ful persons generally who teally want to 
know the truth,” can hardly be found. It 
is evidently the outcome of much study by 
a frank, open-minded man, deeply religious 


and always forward-looking. It must do 
great good. 

SicuT PATRIBUS, AND OTHER VERSE. By 
Oscar Fay Adams. Boston.—Mr. Adams 


has been known mainly as a writer of prose 
and an editor of poetry; but readers of the 
Christian Register have already had the 
opportunity to read some of his poems, and 
know that they are thoughtful, scholarly, 
and often significant. The longest poem of 
this modest collection, which might, we are 
sure, easily have been extended, gives its 
name to the book. It was read at the 
annual meeting of the Tufts College Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa, some four years ago, 
when events led poets as well as statesmen 
to consider the wider national responsi- 
bilities recently assumed almost without 
the understanding of the people themselves. 
It contains an earnest protest against de- 
parture from the principles inherited from 
our fathers. Far removed from the spirit 
of this eager insistence on the democracy 
of a free people is the group of ‘“‘Cathedral 
Verse” which reflect deep appreciation of the 
cathedrals, which are England’s glory, and 
sympathy with their spirit. Mr. Adams 
has been known as a devoted student of 
their art and beauty, and his poems show 
that he can translate into words the emotion 
they inspire and the memories they awaken, 
“The Burning of Conrad’s Choir, A.p. 1174,” 
is a striking picture, suggested by the story 
of this fire in the Canterbury Cathedral as 
described by Gervase, a monkish chronicler 
of the times. A second series of Poet-Lau- 
reate Idylls is here, recalling the first series 
issued some years ago, in which, Tenny- 
sonian fashion, ancient legend is wedded 
to modern verse. The possibilities of a 
Mother Goose rhyme expand under this 
skilful treatment. The other poems of the 
volume are gathered under the head of 
Miscellaneous Verse, and of these we hope 
later to present several to our readers. 


JEWEL, WEED. By Alice Ames Winter. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
¢1.50.—Mrs, Winter’s earlier book gave signs 
of promise that the new book repeats and 
emphasizes. Jewel Weed is an apt name 
for a story that shows with undoubted force 
the difference between the weed, however 
brilliant, and the flower, however retiring, 
although Mrs. Winter would not push the 
suggestion too far, knowing that no hard 


and fast line can be drawn between human 


| weeds and flowers. 
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The story, as a story, 
is capital. It isa picture of life in a Western 
city and its main theme has to do with the 
development of youthful ideals, set in a mat- 
ter-of-fact realism and face to face with hard 
workaday necessities. Mrs. Winter writes 
with genuine vigor and commendable self- 
restraint. Incidentally, nothing in the book 
is better than her indication of character 
differentiation as shown in the things people 
talk about and the way they discuss. She 
knows what good conversation actually is, 
and she has cleverly caught the tone of those 
versed in the art. As Dr. Ames’s daughter 
and for her own sake, Mrs. Winter finds 
instant interest in Boston for anything she 
may choose to write; but the truth is that 
her books need no extraneous aids to suc- 
cess. They stand squarely on their own 
merit and would be equally well worth read- 
ing and recommending were they by an 
unknown writer. 


NELSON THE ADVENTURER. By Nora 
Archibald Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.—Nelson is a lad of ideas and 
ingenuity, who, as the eldest of three brothers, 
naturally takes the lead in some altogether 
exciting and properly thrilling adventures. 
He tells the story himself, and it is safe 
to say that no one else could have told it 
nearly as well, so completely does he take 
the reader into his confidence and make him 
sharer in the delights and discomfitures 
alike. Miss Smith has written a charming 
story which may be called one of the results 
of her intimate acquaintance with small 
children and their delightful ways. 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
The Processional. A Pzan. By George Gordon. 
Poems. By Allan Brant. 
The Jewels of King Art. By James Connolly. 
The Dream of Hell. By G. Wilson Duley. 
. From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. By William 


Law. . s 
Religio Medici and Other Writings. By Sir Thomas 
Browne. ; 
The New Testament. By Principal Lindsay. 
The Analogy of Religion. By Bishop Butler. 
The Kingdom of Christ. By F. D. Maurice. In two 
volumes. = 
The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, By Rev. F. W. 
Macdonald. In four volumes. 
Sermons on Christian Doctrine. By F. W. Robertson. 
Sermons on Bible Subjects. By F. W. Robertson. 
Sermons on Religion and Life. By F. W. Robertson. 
Sermons by Hugh Latimer. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The American Scene. By Henry James. $3 net. 
Christian Science. By Mark Twain. $1.75. 
Sea Yarns for Boys. By W. J. Henderson. 60 cents. 
Good Hunting. By Theodore Roosevelt. $1. 
Amerigo Vespucci. By Frederick A. Ober. §r. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
A Draught of the Blue. Translated by F. W. 


1.50. 

The Heart of Hamlet’s Mystery. By Karl Werder. 
Translated from German by Elizabeth Wilder. Intro- 
duction by W. J. Rolfe. 
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Che Dome, 
A Winter Day. 


The sun shines bright; but stoutly still the bitter north winds 


blow, 
And thin, brown leaves in elfin dance go whirling on the 


snow. : 
The ruffled bluejay silently peers from a naked tree, 
But gayly rings the gallant note of little chickadee. 


The grown-ups hug the fireplace and shiver when they cast 
Looks over shoulder at the pines that strain against the 


blast. 
The postman stamping through the drifts, meets no one on 


the road 
But two small boys who bend and pull, rejoicing in their 


load; 
For baby, tucked all tight and warm within a grocery box, 
Claps mites of scarlet-mittened hands to see the junco flocks 
Rise with a flirt of feathery white before her wagonette. 
To her blue eyes this winter world is best of playrooms yet. 
—Katharine Lee Bates, in the Congregationalist. 


The Shipwreck.* 

When Margaret and Betty were left with 
Grandpa and Grandma Travers, while 
mother and father went to Europe, there were 
sometimes moments when the little girls 
were very lonesome,—at dusk, for instance. 
Then it was that Grandma Travers told 
fascinating stories of the long ago, about 
Meg and Mary and the Boy. 

So one evening grandma began the story 
of ‘The Shipwreck.” 

There seemed to be nothing little Mary 
was not allowed to do. Her father actually 
urged her to climb and romp and shout. 
He told her when she was “‘forty- leven years 
old,” she could put her hair up and act prim. 
Until then he wanted her to run wild. 

Often you would hear her call from the 
big house to the farmhouse :— 

“Hi, there! Meggie, can you come out?” 

And hardly ever did mother say no, Meg’s 
pleading eyes were too much for her. So 
out Meg ran and over the brook to her 
bosom friend; or the bosom friend. ran to 
her, and then they scurried away into their 
world which was not the world of the grown- 
ups: at all. And the Boy? Well, at first 
he put his sturdy hands in the pockets of 
his every-day trousers, and thought that 
there was no place for him any more. Not 
for the world would he have let Meg see how 
he felt. The Boy was proud and brave; 
and, if he felt a sigh coming, he turned away 
and ground his heel in the grass. He dis- 
approved of bosom friends from the first; 
but the boy was honest enough to own that 
little Mary was worth watching. So he 
watched her from afar, and Mary took heed 
of him as he sat upon a rail fence one day, 
and asked him to play with them. 

“Play?” stammered the Boy, 
what ?”’ : 

“Oh, things. Meg and I play all day. 
We make things up.” 

A twinkle came in the Boy’s eyes. You 
see, he was not perfect, and he resented the 
way Meg had spurned him for the bosom 
friend. 

“All right,” he said. “Come on. 
go to the pond and play ocean.” 

Meg’s heart sank. The pond was in the 
south meadow. It had a splendid willow- 
tree beside it, and it was an ideal spot for 
real fun. But, alas! while the Boy was 


o 


“Play 


Let’s 


* Condensed from “Meg and Others,” Copyright, 
1906, by T, Y, Crowell & Co, 
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allowed to build a raft and float upon the 
fascinating water, Meg, who was very care- 
fully brought up, had orders to keep on land; 
for, if she got her feet wet—then no more 
south meadow. 

Of course little Mary could do as she 
pleased. Oh, the bitterness of the thought! 

But to the pond the three scampered, 
and for the first time in her life Meg’s heart 
had a queer feeling in it toward the Boy. 

“Now,” said the Boy, taking command 
when once he saw his fleet riding at anchor 
under the willow-tree, ‘‘I’ll tell you what. 
Right here by the willow-tree is America, 
and the pond is the Atlantic Ocean: can’t 
you see the billows?” 

Little Mary said yes, she could see them 
plainly, and her dimples grew deeper. Meg 
saw them, too; indeed it had been she, in 
the old days, who had discovered them. 

“T don’t!” she said sulkily. 

“Don’t, then,” laughed the Boy; “but 
they’ll roll in just the same. Over across 
the ocean is Europe,’ he went on, ‘and 
castles and forts and—and things. Ill 
be captain of this big ship’’—he was untying 
the raft. 

“And oh! goody, goody!” almost 
shrieked little Mary, ‘“Meg and I will be 
grown-up ladies and go on the ship to 
Europe!” 

She was prancing around like a young 
Indian. 

‘“‘She isn’t let,’’ grinned the Boy, nodding 
toward poor, down-trodden Meg. “She 
isn’t allowed to go on the water. But’— 
with a manly flourish—‘‘she can walk around 
and meet us there!” 

Walk around! Just fancy seeing your 
bosom friend and your old playmate sail 
away over the raging billows to that far- 
away Europe, while you were left to walk 
around all by yourself. 

Meg’s heart grew heavy within her. 
First she wished that the bosom friend had 
never come, and that she and the Boy had 
the world to themselves. 

“Ah!” cried Mary, beside herself with 
glee. ‘‘This is such fun. O—oh! s’pose we 
should tip over!” 

“Td save you!” said the Boy in loud 
ringing tones, and Meg, poor, left behind 
Meg! heard and saw, and her cup of woe 
ran over. 

“Are you going to walk around?” called 
back the Boy. 

“No!” screamed Meg. Then an awful 
temptation came into her heart. The 
thought almost turned her dizzy, but with 
Meg to think was to act. “I’m not going 
to walk around. I’m going to walk 
over!” : 

The Boy stopped poling, and he and Mary 
eyed, with wonder and alarm, Meg taking 
off her shoes and stockings on the edge of 
America’s shores. 

“You'll catch it!” yelled the Boy. 

“YT don’t care,” said Meg, desperately, 
“and I’m not afraid of crabs or thunder, 
either!” 

This information staggered little Mary. 

“Tsn’t she brave?’’? she whispered to the 
Boy. 

“No,” laughed he. “She is just silly, 
and she’ll get all the trouble she wants.” 

By this time Meg had pulled up her 
gingham skirts and was wading out into 
the depths of the ocean. 


There were more depths than one would | pentance. 
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imagine, for after the depths of water there 
were depths of mud. Such fearful, mushy ~ 
mud! Meg grew sick with horror. What | 
might be in that mud she dared not think. 
Crabs might be the least of the terrors. 
The slime oozed up between her toes and she 
could not even see what might befall her, 
for the raging billows grew light brown as 
she sloughed ahead. 

“Think you’re smart, don’t you?” jeered 
the Boy, as he saw her nearing the noble 
vessel he was steering. 

“T think I’m going to beat your old raft, 
walking.” Meg jeered back. 

For a moment little Mary’s sporting 
spirit saw only a race in view, and she 
clapped her hands and called: ‘‘Go it, 
Meggie. If you beat us, Ill give you my 
new box of paper dolls.” 

The Boy scowled at Mary. It was bad 
enough to have Meg spattering closer, 
but to have his passenger take this impartial 
position was a little too much. 

“How would you like to be tipped over?” 
he asked in terrifying tones. 

“Q—oh!”? quivered Mary, 
frighten me to death.” 

“How would you?” This came from 
Meg, and she glared at the Boy with a new 
and paralyzing expression. 

They were all in mid-ocean now, and Meg, 
though she did not know it, had the best of 
it. Her two feet, buried many inches in 
the hidden mud, were a firmer foundation 
than the Boy’s ship had as it teetered on the 
“browny”’ deep. 

“Don’t you touch—this—this ship.” he 
commanded, and there was fear—real, true 
fear—in his voice. 

“Do you dare me?” asked Meg, squeezing 
the mud through her toes and forgetting 
everything but her mischief. 

“Yes—no—yes Ido.” There was bravado 
in the Boy’s eyes. Little Mary, never 
dreaming of the danger that was so near, 
looked on at this test of wills with a strange 
interest.’ 

“Well, then, here you go,” cried Meg, 
and with one mighty effort she tipped the 
ship endwise and all aboard slipped into the 
awful depths. 

Little Mary went under with a piercing 
shriek that almost turned Meg to stone. 
The Boy, with a splutter, gasped, ‘“‘You just 
wait!” And Meg waited. It seemed like 
a black eternity before the two arose from — 
the deep. And when they did! Ah, who 
can paint the picture they presented? 
Black mud dripped from them, and even 
their mouths were filled with the dreadful 
slime. Mary’s frightened blue eyes and the 
Boy’s awful blue eyes alone could be recog- 
nized as familiar. 

Neither spoke. They really couldn’t. 
And there, in mid-ocean, Meg looked and 
looked and the future seemed as dark as the 
mud, Then in silent fear they all waded 
ashore and reached Europe in comparative 
safety. Before either the Boy’s wrath was 
let free or Mary’s tears had done much 
damage, a great shout startled the woe-be- 
gone three. 

“Jumping Jehoshaphat!” said a deep 
voice, “what in the world is the matter?” 

Then a mighty laugh filled the troubled 
atmosphere, and Mary’s father came running 
down a hill. : 

The story was told through mud and re- 
Sometimes one talked, but 


“St would 
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| jolly father. 
miss a sight of you for twenty-five dollars.” 


pretty 
Now who would have thought that advent- 
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er 


~ oftener all three, and then a strange thing 


happened. 
“Come along, all of you,” laughed Mary’s 
“Y wouldn’t have mamma 


And so they went to the big house, and the 
mamma laughed until: she cried. 


ure was a laughing matter? Then Mammy 
Jane Ann came and took all three and 
“washed them up.” Afterward she dressed 


Meg in an outfit of Mary’s clothes; and— 


wonder of all wonders!—a charming suit of 


clothes that Mary’s papa had worn when he 
was a boy was unearthed in the attic, and, 
if you only could have seen the three as they 


returned to the big piazza, I am sure the 
sight would have done you good. 

Then the jolly father hitched up the horses, 
and he and Mary went to make peace at the 
farmhouse,—and they did it, too. But, 


"strange tosay, Meg, Mary, and the Boy never 


had a quarrel afterward. All mean tempers 
seemed sunk in the mud, and they were 
bosom friends. 

“Oh, oh, oh!’ laughed Betty. “TI think 
that was the funniest thing Meg ever did.” 

“T know just how she felt,’ mused 
Margaret, after a minute’s thought. “TI 
felt that way when Fanny Alton went to 


- Polly Martin’s party, and I was not invited. 


I told Fanny her party dress was hideous.” 

“Ves,” nodded grandma, ‘‘when the little 
imp of jealousy is set free in any childish 
heart, he is apt to make trouble.’”’—Harriei 
T. Comstock, in Children’s Magazine. 


Why the Bear sleeps all Winter.* 


A long time ago little Brother Rabbit 
lived, quite sober and industrious, in the 
woods. In those days he never troubled his 
neighbors, nor meddled with their house- 
keeping, nor played any tricks. 

In the fall he gathered his acorns and his 
pig nuts and his rabbit tobacco. On a frosty 
night he would set out with Brother Fox 
for the fields; and, while Brother Fox looked 
over the farmer’s chicken yard, little Brother 
Rabbit picked cabbage, and pulled carrots 
and turnips and parsnips for his cellar. 
When the cold and snow came, he never 
failed to share his store with a travelling 
chipmunk or a wandering field mouse. Oh, 
little Brother Rabbit was a very good neigh- 
bor indeed; but quite close by in the woods 
lived old Bear. 

Now old Bear was not content to mind 
his own housekeeping, and doze in the sun, 
and look for wild honey, and fish through 
the ice in the winter. He was full of mis- 
chief and was always playing tricks. Of 
all the beasts in the wood the one he loved 
best to trouble was sober little Brother Rab- 
bit. 

Just as soon as Brother Rabbit moved to 
a new tree. root and filled his bins with 
vegetables and his pantry with salad, creepy, 
creepy, crawly, along would come old Bear 
and carry off the vegetables and tip over 
the things on the pantry shelves. Just as 
soon as Brother Rabbit filled his house with 
nice dry leaves for a bed and hung his walls 
With 1u0ss for curtains, creepy, creepy, crawly, 
along would come old Bear and try to squeeze 


*Southern Folk Tale, in Kindergarten Review. 
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himself into the bed, too, and of course 
he mussed it all up. 

At last Brother Rabbit could endure it 
no longer, and he went to the other beasts 
of the forest to ask their advice. 

The first he met was Brother Frog, sit- 
ting on the edge of a pool and sticking his 
feet in the nice cool mud. 

“What shall I do, Brother Frog?” asked 
Brother Rabbit. ‘Old Bear will not leave 
me alone.”’ 

“Come along to Brother Squirrel,’ said 
Brother Frog. 

So they went to the place where Brother 
Squirrel was cracking nuts in a hickory-tree. 

“What shall we do, Brother: Squirrel?’ 
asked Brother Frog. “Old Bear will not 
leave Brother Rabbit alone.” 

“Come along to Brother Mole,” 
Brother Squirrel, dropping his nuts. 

So they all went along to the place where 
Brother Mole was digging foundations for a 
new house, and they said:— 


said 


“What shall we do, Brother Mole? Old 
Bear will not leave Brother Rabbit alone.”’ 
“Come along to Brother Fox,” said 


Brother Mole. : 

So they all went to the place where Brother 
Fox sat combing his brush behind a clump 
of bushes, and they said :— 

“What shall we do, Brother Fox? Old 
Bear will not leave Brother Rabbit alone.” 

“Let us find old Bear,’’ said Brother Fox. 

So Brother Frog and Brother Squirrel and 
Brother Mole and Brother Fox all went 
along with Brother Rabbit; and they hunted 
and hunted and hunted for old Bear, but 
they could not find him. Then they hunted 
and hunted again, and at last they peeped 
in a hollow tree. There, inside, lay old Bear, 
fast asleep. 

“Aush,” said Brother Fox. Then he said 
to Brother Frog, ‘You fetch some inud.”’ 
And he said to Brother Squirrel, “You fetch 
some leaves,’’ And to Brother Mole he said, 
“You dig, Brother Mole.” ‘To little Brother 
Rabbit, he said, “You stand ready to do 
what I tell you.” 

So Brother Frog brought mud, Brother 
Squirrel brought leaves, Brother Mole dug, 
and little Brother Rabbit stood ready. 

Then Brother Fox said to little Brother 
Rabbit, “Stop up the ends of old Bear’s 
log.” 

Brother Rabbit took the leaves and the 
dirt and the mud, and he filled up the ends 
of the log. He hammered them hard with 
his two back feet, which are very good for 
hammers. And they all went home, for 
they were quite, quite sure that old Bear 
would never be able to get out of that 
log. 

Well, old Bear slept and slept; but after 
a while he awoke; and he opened one eye. 
He saw no sunshine, so he thought it must 
still be night, and he went to sleep once 
more. 

After a few days he awoke again; but he 
heard the wind blowing outside, and he 
thought it must still be night, so he went to 
sleep. . 

After a few weeks old Bear awoke again; 
but he heard the snow and the sleet beating 
outside, and it was warm and dark inside. 

“What a very long night this is,” said old 
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Bear, as he curled up his paws and turned 
over and went to sleep once more. 

This time he just slept and slept until it 
began to be very warin inside the log, and 
he heard in his dreams the birds’ footsteps 
outside. 

He stretched himself and shook himself. 
He rubbed his eyes with his paws, and he 
poked away the leaves and mud, and he went 
outside. 

But was he not surprised? It had been 
a frosty night in the fall when he went to 
sleep, and now the woods were green with 
spring. Old Bear had slept all winter! 

“That was a fine long sleep,’ said old 
Bear, as he set out for little Brother Rabbit’s 
house to see if he had anything good for 
breakfast. “I shall have another long nap 
next fall.” 

So every summer old Bear plays tricks 
on little Brother Rabbit; but every fall he 
goes and creeps away into a warm, dark 
place to sleep until spring. 

And so have his wild grandchildren and 
his great-grandchildren ever since. 


Nailing it Fast. 


Once, when I was a little school-girl, a 
visitor said something in a speech he made 
to us which I shall never forget. 

“Suppose,” said he, ““you were building 
a house, and, instead of putting the shingles 
and weatherboards on with nails, you fast- 
ened them in place with tacks. It would be 
a foolish way to work, would it not? For 
the first high wind would send them flying 
off in all directions. None of you would do 
so silly a thing as that, I am sure. But 
how are you doing your school work day by 
day? Are you just tacking the lessons on, 
so they will stay long enough for the recita- 
tion and then drop off your memory, or 
are you nailing them fast, so that they will 
stay on for life and become a good, sound 
part of your education ?”—Kzing’s Own. 


Martha’s mistress often boasts of her 
readiness of resource. “The best nurse- 
maid in town,” she calls her. One day she 
came home from a drive, to be confronted 
with the startling news that the baby had 
swallowed a button. 

“And what did you do, Martha?” she 
asked in some anxiety, although trusting 
that it had been the right thing. 

“Why,” said Martha, ‘“‘I made him swallow 
a buttonhole right away!’’—Zion’s Herald. 


‘‘CLEANLINESS’”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A// grocers and druggists, 
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International Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Germany.—The committee in charge of the 
Boston Congress of Unitarian and Other 
Religious. Liberals take particular pleasure 
in announcing that Prof. Dr. Martin Rade 
of the Theological Faculty of the University 
of Marburg, Germany, has accepted their 
invitation to take part in and address the 
congress next September. Prof. Rade is the 
editor of Die Christliche Welt (the Christian 
World), a weekly of liberal sentiment and 
large influence, and is the leader of the 
“Friends of the Christian World,” an asso- 
ciation for freedom and progress in religious 
affairs, which is quite extended throughout 
Germany, and includes many of its promi- 
nent theologians, as well as laity. 

Another recent addition to the list of 
speakers at the Boston Congress is Prof. Dr. 
Thomas G, Masaryk of the University of 
Prague, Austria. Prof. Masaryk, whose visit 
to the United States some years ago is 
pleasantly remembered, has been for years 
a leader of the Los von Rom movement in 
Bohemia, and the ardent defender of the 
“unfortunate Jews of Austria from the false 
charge of the ritual, murder of Christians. 
Das Freie Wort (the Free Word) of Frank- 
fort, Germany, has recently published a 
pamphlet of 128 pages, entitled kin Katechet- 
enspregel, which gives in detail, with many 
citations and proofs, the story of the perse- 
cutions he has had to endure at the hands 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. It is a fright- 
ful revelation of intolerance and fanaticism, 
of insincerity and malice. ‘The utter failure 
of these attacks, even in a Catholic country, 
adds to their discredit. 

The recent elections to the German Par- 
liament brought many surprises. Three 
Protestant clergymen were chosen as mem- 
bers: Stoecker, the Christian socialist and 
orthodox champion, by a majority of sixty- 
two votes; Naumann, the brilliant advocate 
of Christian socialist views, combined with 
liberal religious opinions, who was elected 
by a majority of 1,600; and Everling, the 
director of the Evangelical Alliance. 

The friends of the Christian World cir- 
culated a protest against the treatment of 
Rev. Mr. Caesar by the State Church authori- 
ties, which has received the signatures of 
10,840 persons, including 301 of the active 
clergy. 

The Liberal Religious Associations in 
Germany are increasing in number and in- 
fluence. The principal are the Protestanten- 
verein, the Rhenish Verein of the Friends 
of Church Freedom, the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Verband of Friends of Evangelical Freedom, 
the Friends of the Christian World, the 
German Rechtsbund, the Verein for Personal 
Religion, the Verein of the Free Religious 
Congregations, etc. A former professor of 
geology, Dr. Lehman-Hohenberg, a man of 
ideal faith, has addressed a warning to the 
Protestant Church authorities to reform the 
administration of the church on more liberal 
lines, as ‘‘a free church for the German 
people.” If this is not done by 1909, the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Schiller’s birth, there will be a revolution 
inaugurated by the laity in the reclamation 
of their congregational rights. He calls at- 
tention to the larger freedom enjoyed by 
the Protestants in Switzerland, where a pas- 
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tor can be orthodox or semi-orthodox or 
Unitarian, can) make use of the Apostles’ 
Creed or not, so long as his congregation is 
satisfied. In Geneva the Orthodox Church 
Synod allowed an American Unitarian 
minister to preach in John Calvin’s pulpit 
in the cathedral during an International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, 

It was reported at the time of the recent 
elections that the emperor was seriously 
considering the separation of Church and 
State in Germany. ‘That this will take place 
sooner or later is considered inevitable by 
well-informed persons. What can be urged 
against its feasibility is stated by a recent 
writer in the Protestantenblatt as follows: 
First, the separation would have to be ini- 
tiated in the various German States by their 
sovereigns, who would thereby Jose their 
privileges as head of the national church of 
their country. Second, the churches are 
now; in form at least, national churches, 
It is desirable that they cease to be such, 
and divide into sects? Third, the orthodox 
party would form the majority and be more 
intolerant than ever when uurestrained by 
the civil power. The liberal minority would 
be the chief victim. (Query, Is it not now 
such under the present régime?) Fourth, 
the increase of voluntary contributions neces- 
sary to support the Church would be enor- 
mous, Are the German people equal to such 
a sacrifice? ‘The Catholics and more con- 
servative Protestants, yes; but not the na- 
tion as a whole. 

The Evangelical Alliance has become a 
power in Germany. It counts 38 main and 
2,000 branch societies, with over 300,000 
members. 

The number of Protestant students of 
theology at the German universities has 
fallen from 4,581 in 1888 to 2,136 in 1905. 
The nation, meanwhile, has increased by 
some ten million souls. In Prussia out of 
every 1,000 inhabitants, 351 are Catholics; 
in Wutrtemberg, 300; in Saxony, 45; in 
Alsace-Lorraine, 762; in Bavaria, 706; in 
Baden, 606. In all Germany there are some 
twenty million Catholics, as against thirty- 
three million Protestants, 

Religion und Getsteskultur is the title of a 
new journal edited by Th. Steinmann and 
published by Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht in 
Gottingen. The first number contains note- 
worthy articles by Prof. R. Eucken of Jena, 
Prof. H. Hoeffding (supplementary to his 
“Philosophy of Religion’’), Profs. H. Mag- 
nus, G. Class, EK. W. Mayer, and others, to- 
gether with an interesting review of ‘The 
Latest Russian Philosophy of Religion,” by 
Prof. I. G. Masaryk of Prague. 

In orthodox Mecklenburg a school-teacher 
who had a falling out with his pastor partook 
of the communion, together with his family, 
in another church. The church authorities 
condemned him to lose a year’s salary for 
having ‘surreptitiously and in a sneaking 
manner” obtained the sacrament. It is 
refreshing to know that the civil courts 
overruled this judgment, and decreed him a 
full year’s pay. 

A notable occasion in the university life 
of Germany was the sixtieth anniversary of 
the professorship of the eminent philosopher 
and theologian, Dr, Edward Zeller. In 1847 
he was called from a modest position at the 
University of Tubingen to be professor of 
theology at Bern, Switzerland, Here he en- 
countered the bitter animosity of the ultra- 
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orthodox, caused by the appointment of 
David F. Strauss, his father-in-law, to a 
professorship. In 1849 Zeller transferred 
himself to the philosophical faculty of the 
Hessian University of Marburg. In those 
days, as now, a teacher was free to avow 
any intellectual heresy he pleased in the 
philosophical department of a umiversity, 
but not in the theological. Zeller’s greatest 
work is his monumental ‘‘ History of Greek 
Philosophy,” whose first edition appeared in 
1844-52, and at which the veteran of ninety- 
three was still at work until within a year. 
His failing eyesight now forbids literary 
labor. He lives with his son in Stuttgard, 
profoundly honored and beloved. 

Prof. Dr. Adolf Hilgenfeld of the Univer- 
sity of Jena is dead at the age of eighty-four. 
He was the last of the great scholars of the 
so-called Tiibingen historical school of criti- 
cism, devoting himself almost entirely to 
the early sources of Christianity. Since 
1847 he has taught at Jena, and recently 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of his Zeztschrijt, or Review, 
of Scientific Theology. He was the author 
of twenty-four books and innumerable 
other writings. His son is a professor of 
Oriental languages at the same university. 

A book of much importance has just 
reached its fifth edition and a circulation of 
25,000 copies in Germany. We refer to 
“Die Sexuelle Frage” (the Problem of the 
Sexes), by Prof. August Forel. (Ernst Rein- 
hardt, Munich. 623 pp. 9.50 marks.) 
gRev. Baars writes in the Protestanten- 
blatt a long review of this work by the emi- 
nent student of social hygiene, whose writ- 
ings on the subject of temperance have given 
him a world-wide celebrity and influence. 
In eighteen chapters the whole subject of 
man in his sexual relations is treated with 
scientific thoroughness and in a profoundly 
ethical spirit. The first four chapters treat 
of its physiological aspects in the light of 
evolution, The history of man’s sexual 
relations is given with great breadth of view, 
and much is said concerning the use of 
alcohol. Forel’s book has met with severe 
criticism, especially his seeming inclination 
to look upon ‘‘voluntary monogamy and 
eventually polygamy” as the probable mar- 
riage form of the future. This utterance is, 
however, carefully qualified, and the author’s 
characterization of a true and ethical mar- 
riage is so beautiful as to greatly disarm the 
opponent of this uncongenial speculation, 
At all events, any one who desires to under- 
stand all sides of this central question in 
human society must take into account this 
book. 

Prof. Dr. Gunkel of Berlin University is 
called to occupy the chair of Old Testament 
teaching at the University of Giessen held 
by the late Prof. Stade. 

The Los von Rom movement in Austria 
goes on bravely. ‘Two hundred new Protes- 
tant places of worship have, since 1898, arisen 
spontaneously. In spite of governmental 
repression, the popular conscience insists on 
thus declaring itself, 

The Grenzboten of Leipzig describes the 
rapid de-Germanization of the Germans in 
the United States. The Literary Digest 
translates passages from its pages which are 
noteworthy enough to be reprinted here:— 

“The main supports of Germanism in the 
Union are the German clubs, the press, the 
German theatre, German schools, and, above 
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all, the German churches, whatever be their 
creed, Catholic, Methodist, or Lutheran. 
_$So soon as these pillars are undermined, 
Germanism in this country is doomed; and 
these pillars are fast becoming undermined. 
The influence upon Germanism of the Ger- 
man churches cannot be overestimated. 
While the Germans in their business inter- 
course speak English, in the church God’s 
Word is preached in German, the prayers 
_ are in German, and German hymns are sung. 
The German clergy, especially the Catholics, 
keep school in German, and the Catholic 
Church has done more for the revival of the 
German language in America than the Luth- 
erans, Methodists, and Baptists combined. 
We must, of course, make an exception in 
speaking of places where the Lutheran clergy 
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have kept school for German Lutheran im- 
migrants, but generally the Lutheran clergy 
are beginning to give the English language 
the preference over the German. A well- 
known German pastor recently declared, 
‘The young people want to have sermons in 
the English language, and so I must needs 
preach in English. This man is a good 
German, his English is very defective, yet 
he preaches in that language.” 

The German newspaper is likewise doomed. 
According to a leading German newspaper 
owner, it will only survive, if at all, in the 
_ largest cities. This publisher is quoted as 
saying :— 

“In twelve years at the most the German 
newspaper will be a thing of the past, if we 
except, perhaps, the Staats Zeitung of New 
York, the Herold of Milwaukee, the West- 
lichen Post of St. Louis, and the Frete Presse 
of Lincoln, Neb. The Germans in America 
ate beginning to read newspapers printed in 
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English. They will have nothing more to 
do with those written in their mother tongue. 
The German papers from Europe have no 
circulation here, and the laboring classes note 
their unimportance here and become preju- 
diced against them. Advertisements are re- 
quired to make a paper pay, for the subscrip- 
tion covers merely the cost of manufacture, 
and, when advertisements fail, the journal is 
bound to go tinder.” 

This is as it should be. The continued 
use of German as a national tongue among 
the immigrants into this country has no 
justification except as a transitory stage 
until the English language shall be fully 
acquired. The attempt to remain German 
in America is fraught with evil to both the 
immigrant and the nation, 
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bard’s pastorate the society bought a church 
site which it now owns without encumbrance. 
This site is finely situated, and is valued at 
nine thousand dollars. Such a substantial 
asset gives the society a permanence it has 
never before possessed, and it now plans the 
immediate erection of a church in general 
accordance with the accompanying sketch. 
The architecture is well suited to its environ- 
ment. Its exterior construction will be of 
roughly finished cement panels, set in heavy 
weather-stained timbers. The interior will 
present an open auditorium with circular 
seats, the roof-beams being stained to 


match the finish of the pews and the wains- 
coting. The seating capacity will provide 
for two hundred and seventy-five, and the 
auditorium 


Sunday-school is so arranged 
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FIRST CHURCH OF SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


First Church of Schenectady, N.Y. 


BY REV, ARTHUR WILLARD CLARK. 


The First Unitarian Society of Schenec- 
tady was organized six years ago, under the 
direction of Rev. D, W. Morehouse, then 
superintendent of the conference of the 
Middle States and Canada. At that time 
the city contained but thirty-two thousand 
people. To-day it has seventy-five thou- 
sand. The first public meeting which pre- 
ceded the society’s organization was ad- 
dressed by Rev. D. W. Morehouse, Rev. 
T. R. Slicer, Rev. W. M. Brundage, and 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop. During an early period 
its ministry was served by Rev. J. C. Hodgins. 
Rev, F. J. Van Hoesen was settled as its 
first pastor in February, 1901, and carried 
on his work until April, 1902. Rev. Charles 
P. Lombard then began a ministry that has 
but recently terminated. During Mr. Lom- 


that one hundred additional seats will be 
available when needed. 

The building plans provide for the ulti- 
mate erection of a parsonage adjoining the 
church, a part of the present site being re- 
served for this purpose. There will be a . 
large social room underneath the Sunday 
auditorium which will serve as a dining- 
hall and afternoon gymnasium for the 
younger boys and girls, and an evening club- 
room for the young men. 

The society is essentially a society of 
young people. With few exceptions its 
members are under forty-five. Seven of its 
nine trustees are under thirty-five. Half 
of its fifty subscribers are young men and 
young women. Half of its families repre- 
sent young people who have been married 
less than ten years. The large number of 
young men in Union College, the General 
Electric Company, and the American Lo- 
comotive Works present a field of op- 
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portunity which has great attraction and 
promise. 

The Schenectady Society has been a mis- 

sionary church, fostered by the America Uni- 
tarian Association from the date of its or- 
ganization, and owes its continued existence 
to the financial support it has received. 
It has been splendidly aided by the Na- 
tional Alliance, and is under great obliga- 
tion to many devoted friends. When it 
shall achieve its independeace and be able to 
maintain its own cause, it will stand pledged 
to assist some ‘other new and growing church 
to accomplish the same end. 
The building plan here presented involves 
an expense of ten or twelve thousand douars. 
Six weeks ago the Building Fund was started 
and the first three thousand dollars have 
been provided for. To this amount other 
sums will be,added. {We would like to build 
without indebtedness, If indebtedness there 
must be, we wish the amount as small as 
possible. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion hopes to receive $150,000 for its work 
this year. The *special committee charged 
with the raising of this fund, now under 
the active leadership of Rev. William Chan- 
ning Brown, appeals for resources to forward 
twenty different denominational causes. Our 
society is one of ten who own property and 
are eager to build. 

We present our cause to the good will of 
the churches and all devoted Unitarians, 
we present the cause of the Association and 
its committee, and also the cause of the 
other sister societies who, like ourselves, 
have hopes unrealized and longings un- 
fulfilled. The completion of the $150,000 
Fund will work great good. The missionary 
appeal is genuine, the need evident, and the 
opportunity splendid, for the unfailing gen- 
erosity of our people to express itself for the 
welfare of our common cause. We of the 
Schenectady Church second that appeal, 
first in behalf of the Association, then in our 
own, then in the name of the other churches, 
which like ours will be aided in a consecrated 
endeavor to establish the kingdom of God 
upon the earth, 

The writer has just begun his ministry 
in Schenectady, and believes greatly in the 
future of the work he now presents. 
As Mr. St. John has recently said, ‘‘Oh 
for that $150,000!” 


Washington Letter, 


In All Souls’ Church, of which Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce is pastor, February 24 was celebrated 
as the centenary of Henry W. Longfellow’s 
birth. In the morning the Sabbath school 
received a fine portrait of the poet, the gift of 
the Men’s Unitarian Club of the city. The 
scholars repeated poems by Longfellow, and 
Hon. W. E. Chandler and Rev. E. E. Hale 
talked, the latter giving some personal.recol- 
lections of the poet. On the back of the 
weekly calendar, an appropriate selection 
from the ‘‘Tales of a Wayside Inn” appeared. 

In the evening, under the auspices of the 
Unitarian club, a programme of unusual 
excellence was catried out. The choir sang 
selections from ’the poems of the poet, and 
addresses were made by four noted men 
to a large and brilliant audience. Hon. W.E. 
Chandler, ex-United States Senator from 
New Hampshire and president of the club, 
after the meeting had been *opened iby 
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Scripture reading and prayer by Mr. Pierce, 
spoke of the poetry of Longfellow on the 
topic of slavery. He began by saying that 
there were four men who had been of marked 
influence in his life, and that they were 
Rev. W..E. Channing. Rev. W. P. Tilden, 
and the poets Longfellow and Whittier. 
He said that the poems of Longfellow on 
slavery came just at the proper moment and 
created a profound sensation. That he was 
not so fiery and uncompromising as Whittier, 
but he was of the opinion that his work in 
the great crisis had been as helpful to the 
cause of the black man. Mr. Chandler was 
followed by Hon. Hannis Taylor, ex-minister 
to Spain, and a native of Alabama, who spoke 
as a Southern man on the poetry of Long- 
fellow. He declared that Poe was the great- 
est poet America has produced, but that next 
to him he would place Longfellow. He 
spoke"feelingly of the force for good that the 
poems of Longfellow must always be, and, 
while it was difficult to say just what place 
in the long years to come Longfellow would 
occupy as a poet, he was sure it would ever 
be a high one. Mr. Taylor was followed by 
Mr. George F. Bowerman, the public librarian 
of the city, who spoke of Longfellow as a 
classic. He declared that the poet was by 
many declared to be the poet of the com- 
monplace. That, compared with Browning, 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, Shaw, and others, that might 
well be; but it was his opinion that a poet who 
was so widely read as Longfellow, and from 
whose poems more quotations were made 
day by day than from any other American 
poet, could hardly be called commonplace. 
He gave statistics from which he drew the 
conclusion that Longfellow was undoubtedly 
one of the three widest-read poets in the 
world. He said this came about from several 
causes. ‘That his poetry had perfect rhythm, 
that it was upon subjects generally removed 
from gloom and shade, and because he be- 
lieved the poet had a real message to give 
to the world. The meeting was concluded 
by Rev. E. E. Hale, who spoke of the early 
life of the poet, and of the fact that he was 
a member of the poet’s first class in Harvard 
College. He spoke of the favor with which 
the poetry of Longfellow met with every- 
where, and the influence for good that must 
result therefrom. He thanked God for the 
commonplace if the poetry of Longfellow 
was to go in that class.. The trouble with 
America at the time Longfellow began to 
sing was that the people were on their knees 
before the literature of England. He con- 
tinued: ‘I met him first when he went to 
Cambridge as professor of modern literature. 
He made the students of his class his friends 
and companions, and did not maintain that 
discipline between instructor and student 
which was the custom at that time. He 
made us love him and the studies we took 
under him. Longfellow never discussed the 
problem of life. He never took a tilt at the 
Ten Commandments. Henever declared that 
there are circumstances under which a man 
may lie or steal or commit adultery. Only 
the Recording Angel knows of the help he 
gave the unfortunate. Every beggar who 
came to his door received his aid. Even the 
man who thought he could write things 
worth while, but who could not, received 
comfort from him. “His life was wholly un- 
selfish, and he lived to help others. 
WPreparations are being made for the annual 
meeting of the church, which takes place the 
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first week in April; and it is expected that 
the report of the year’s work will be more 
than usually inspiring and encouraging. Mr. 
Pierce is about to begin his annual confirma- 
tion class work, which usually brings into 
the’ church a score or more of working mem- 
bers. GU Be 


American Unitarian Association, 


Afternoon tea will be served in the new 
reception room of the building at 25 Beacon 
Street on Mondays from four to five o’clock, 
It is hoped that many will come in occasion- 
ally to meet the friends, and help to make 
the headquarters building a social centre for 
ministers and people. 

The ladies who have kindly consented to 
act as hostesses for the remainder of the sea- 
son are: March 4, Mrs. Shepherd Brooks, 
Mrs. John Homans; March 11, Mrs. James 
B. Ames, Mrs. John Graham Brooks; March 
18, Mrs. William T. Councilman, Mrs. Will- 
iam Faxon, Jr.; March 25, Mrs. Herbert 
Lyman, Mrs. Roger Merriman; April 1, Mrs. 
Clarence W. Jones, Mrs. John K. Whiting; 
April 8, Mrs. Henry H. Edes, Mrs. J. Bertram 
Williams; April 15, Miss Alice Cary, Mrs. 
Charles B. Davis; April 22, Mrs. A. Law- 
rence Lowell, Mrs. George Wigglesworth; 
April 29, Miss Mary D. Peabody, Mrs. Samuel 
Robinson; May 6, Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, 
Mrs. W. Howell Reed; May 13, Mrs. Jasper 
R. Pope, Mrs. Sidney Winslow, Jr. 


The Eltot Chair. 


On the evening of March 17 the First 
Parish, Dorchester, Mass., is to present the 
old study chair of the Apostle Eliot to the 
First Religious Society in Roxbury. The 
exercises, which are to be of a specially in- 
teresting character, will take place in the 
Roxbury Church, Eliot Square, and Rev. 
E. R. Shippen and Dr. De Normandie will 
make addresses. The Eliot chair has been 
in the Dorchester church for many years, 
the bequest of Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, 
to whom it came from a Roxbury family. 
The occasion has awakened many old mem- 
ories connected with the two churches. A 
number of beautiful and interesting com- 
memorative tablets have recently been 
placed in the Roxbury church through the 
efforts of Dr. De Normandie. 


Federation of Men’s Clubs. 


Permit me to draw attention to the annual 
meeting of the Federation of Men’s Church 
Clubs of New England to be held in Salem, 
in the Crombie Street Congregational Church, 
Monday, March 11. I am authorized to say 
that the Executive Committee® invites all 
clubs in the Unitarian churches of New Eng- 
land to be represented at this meeting, The 
principle features of the day will be business 
at I1 A.M., reports from the clubs at 2.15 
P.M., discussion, “‘How may the Church ‘and 
Organized Labor co-operate?’ opened by 
Frank K. Foster, labor representative, at 
3 P.M.; visit to the East India Marine Mu- 
seum under the guidance of Prof. E. S. 
Morse at 4.15 P.M. At the evening session 
his Excellency “the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, Rev.¥Dr. {Thomas of Brookline, 
and Rev, Albert Lazenby of Lynn will speak. 


/ part of orthodoxy? 
1) our own principles to remain aloof? 
| not more than three Unitarian men’s clubs 
| have joined the Federation. 
_ The meeting at Salem offers a chance to clear 
| ourselves of the suspicion of that bigotry 
| which consists in self-exclusion. 
| Unitarian men’s club either send a delegate 
_ to the convention or an application for mem- 
/ bership—with $2—to the secretary, Rev. 
} Herbert A. Barker, 
| Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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The character of the evening meeting, to- 


| gether with the invitation already mentioned, 
) sufficiently indicates the liberal spirit of the 
) Federation. 


Can we afford to ignore this 
conciliatory and fraternal expression on the 
Is it consistent with 
As yet 


Why is this? 


Let every 


9 Chestnut Square, 


EUGENE R. SHIPPEN. 
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Lectures on Longfellow. 


A few weeks ago the Christian Register 
contained a notice of some lectures on Long- 
fellow by Rev. George F. Piper. Will you 
give me space to say that several months 
ago I had Mr. Piper’s manuscripts in my 
hands, and that I read them not merely with 
approval, but with delight? I spoke at the 
time with various people about them: I 
think I wrote to the president of the Uni- 
tarian Association. It seemed to me then, 
it seems to me now, that they ought to be 
very much in demand for Sunday evening 
services, for Unity Clubs, for the Women’s 
Alliance, and whatever other organizations 
may call the lecturer into service. They 
deal with Longfellow more especially as a 
religious teacher, are thoroughly studied, 
clearly and vigorously written, admirable 
in tone. In a noble meaning of the word, 
they are popular. I send abroad this testi- 
monial, simply sure that I shall render a sub- 
stantial service if I thus win for these lectures 
a hearing. A. W. JACKSON. 


The Post-office Mission. 


A new Easter sermon by James Freeman 
Clarke is advertised in the Register, not 
before in pamphlet form (‘“The Meaning 
and Importance of the Resurrection”). It 
is intended for the use of Post-office Mission 
workers and will be sent (free of any charge 
whatever) to all who can use it. i 

Besides this new sermon those of previous 
years are still given. These are: “Many 
Mansions in God’s House,” ‘‘Homes in 
Heaven and on Earth,” ‘‘The Old and New 
View of the Hereafter,” ‘Communities 
Above,” “Souls already Risen with Christ,” 
“What God gives, he gives Forever,” “The 
Resurrection of Jesus.’ Address, Miss L. 
Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Please state how many 
copies are needed. 
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The Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


Two books are asked for by a correspond- 
ent of mine; namely, ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” and ‘Psychology in Education” 
(by R. N. Roark). This request came too 
late for the March Cheerful Letter. ‘The 
writer is a teacher in an Indian School in 
Minnesota. She needs the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
fess” to read to her class of older pupils, 
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and the other book for weekly meetings held 
by the superintendent with employers. ‘This 
lady is the only white person in the place. 
She is much interested in the older Indians, 
who suffer much from cold and hunger. 
Some are maimed and half blind. She 
writes, ‘‘We expect the thermometer to go 
down to 30, 35, and 40 below zero. But 
45 and 51 are appalling.”’ 

If any one can give her either of the books, 
please send me a line and I will give the 
address. (Miss) L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 

or Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to iz andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


Essex Federation. 


The Essex Federation of Young People s 
Religious Unions met with the Peabody 
Union on Friday evening, March 1, At 6.30 
o’clock a bountiful repast was provided by 
the Peabody Alliance, after which the com- 
pany of about 75 repaired to the parlors, 
where some time was spent in social inter- 
course. 

Then at 7.30 a devotional service was led 
by Rev. B.R. Bulkeley of Beverly, who, in the 
course of a few appropriate remarks on the 
influence of Emerson and his dependence on 
the Over Soul, left with the assembly the 
idea of consecration, urging the need of more 
of this spirit in our guilds and federations in 
order to become leaders and helpers of others. 
President Goldsmith presided at a short 
business session, when, after hearing the rec- 
ords’of the last meeting in Lynn, the roll of 
unions was called, showing about fifty-five 
delegates present from the seven unions rep- 
resented. 

A committee, consisting of representatives 
from each union was appointed to decide 
what the Essex Federation should do for the 
next National Fair in October, while the 
national secretary offered a few words relat- 
ing to the fair, in explanation of the circulars 
that were distributed among the unions. 

Mr. Palfrey Perkins of the Harvard 
Divinity School was introduced, who spoke 
most entertainingly and enthusiastically 
on ‘Some Tests of our Cardinal Principles.” 
Mr. Perkins said that, since in youth we are 
to fit ourselves for workers in the church, 
and there is no guide-book as to how a union 
can be made a real living power, we can but 
consider the paths that lead up to these 
principles. 

Young people are apt to avoid abstract 
things, but Truth in the abstract is the 
greatest of these splendid, far-off ideals. 
Every union can get nearer this by taking 
hold of a serious consideration of great truths 
and aim to carry on the work begun in the 
Sunday-school. The study of denomina- 
tionalism, of our Unitarian thought and 
literature, was strongly commended, and 
there is no study like biography of our great 
men for giving a stimulus for the truth. 
‘We must also be faithful to the second 
principle of Worship, one more apt to be 
neglected among our unions than any other. 
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If we paid more attention to the religious 
element of worship, our meetings would be 
more spiritual, and so attain more nearly the 
ideal of a young people’s service. 

The third principle of Service undoubtedly 
appeals most strongly to young people. 
Along this line a union has two fields,—ser- 
vice to the local church and service to the 
National Union. ‘The church spirit should 
so permeate us that nothing is too difficult 
or too far out of our province to do for our 
church, for loyalty to the church is one of the 
great ideals looming large in the future. 
With regard to loyalty to the National Union, 
each organization should see to it that it 
keeps in very close touch by frequent letters 
enumerating plans and problems, by wel- 
coming new unions, and by contributing 
toward the national treasury. In closing, 
Mr. Perkins paid a tribute to the forming 
of federations. 

Rev. Laurence Hayward of Newburyport 
followed in a somewhat humorous vein on 
“Habits,” and applied the fault to the great 
practical duty of going to church. A habit, 
though hard at first, gets easy as one goes on; 
for, as one climbs the mount of discourage- 
ments, he is sure in time to arrive at the 
top. 

These two addresses, both along the line 
of special work and individual character, 
were supplemented by brief remarks by Rev. 
C. Bertrand Thompson of Peabody, and by a 
few illustrations of habit by Dr. Goldsmith, 
who said there is no pleasure in the doing of 
duty until duty has become habitual and un- 
conscious, 
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After a hearty vote of thanks to the Pea- 
body friends for their hospitality, benedic- 
tion was pronounced by Dr. Goldsmith. 


QGnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Exhibits. 

It was stated in this department a short 
time ago that by invitation the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society had an exhibit of 
its publications at Rochester, N.Y., when 
the ‘‘Religious Education Association” as- 
sembled. A reference to the matter was 
made in President S. A. Eliot’s article on 
this gathering. It was evident that our 
manuals were appreciated by all, and made 
quite a revelation to many. This collection, 
in full, has been transferred to the head- 
quarters of the “Religious Education Asso- 
ciation,” 153-155 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
There it is permanently installed for exam- 
ination, comparison, and instruction. 

Coincident with this has been the request 
from two theological schools for a similar 
donation of samples to the same purpose. 
These institutions wish to have our publica- 
tions in such completeness and convenience 
as to afford the students full opportunity 
to get acquainted with them. The following 
letter from our Meadville Theologica) School 
explains itself :— 


The express package containing samples 
of the publications of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society reached me. yesterday, and 
the contents are already on exhibit in our 
library, in a part of the building to which 
the students constantly resort. Students in 
our school will see them nearly every day 
of their school life, and cannot fail to become 
reasonably familiar with the output of the 
society. I had thought of the desirability 
of having these publications here before you 
wrote me, and now that we have them on 
exhibit, I am still further impressed with the 
desirability of it. 

Thanking you in behalf of my associates, 

Sincerely yours, 
(President) F. C. SouTHWoRTH. 


The second response is from the St. Law- 
rence University (Universalist), Canton, 
NAY — 


I have been instructed by the faculty of 
this school to acknowledge the exhibit of 
Sunday-School publications which has been 
presented to us by the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, and thank you for the gen- 
erosity. Our gratitude will be shown in our 
use and preservation of the books. I have 
been familiar with these works*for several. 
years and consider them admirably adapted 
for the’needs of our liberal Sunday}Schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Professor) GEORGE E. HuNTLEY. 


The significance of this action on the part 
of two theological schools is well understood 
by those who know how ignorant the grad- 
uates have been in the past with regard to 
Sunday-School "tools and appliances. In- 
deed, that is true of the present time. I was 
informed last week of the recommendation 
by a divinity student to a Sunday School, 
that was trying to get on its feet, of a book 
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utterly out of the;question‘for real usefulness. 
No worse suggestion could very well have 
been made. ‘This unfortunate advice by the 
supply for that Sunday sprang from his ig- 
norance of what is really available, and his 
non-acquaintance with the actual working 
methods of our Sunday Schools. The time 
is coming when the professors will wake up, 
and find that the education of students in 
this direction is very essential. The grad- 
uates are thrown out into the ministry with 
no knowledge of schemes, text-books, or 
standards. ‘They are obliged to feel their 
way, after they are settled, in a fog of in- 
experience. There ought to be pedagogical 
instruction, consultation as to methods, and 
information regarding lesson books, in every 
theological school. It is a cheering sign of 
the times that this need is somewhat recog- 
nized. Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted, March 13, by Rev. 
George H. Reed of Belmont. 


The regular mid-week Lenten service will 
be held at the Arlington Street Church on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 13, at five 
o’clock. 


A short Lenten service will be held each 
Thursday afternoon through Lent in the First 
Church, corner of Berkeley and Marlborough 
Streets. The service begins at 4.30, and all 
are cordially invited. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. Henry D. Stevens at the Unitarian 
Chureh, Sterling, on Tuesday, March 12, at 
10.30 A.M. The essay of the day will be 
read by Rev. H. Edward Latham, on “Our 
Strength and Our Weakness.” 


The next meeting of the Ministers’ Monday 
Club will take place at 25 Beacon Street on 
March 11, at 11 A.M. Rey. George Croswell 
Cressey, D.D., will preside. Dr. Julia 
Seaton Sears will give an address on ‘‘The 
Truth of the New Thought.” Dr. J. W. 
Winkley, practitioner in Mental Healing, is 
expected to open the discussion. 


Rev. Israel Steigerwalt Leiby of Glen 
Rock, Pa., having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship of the Middle States and 
Canada, is hereby commended to our min- 
istry and churches. In accordance with the 
vote of the National Conference, at the ex- 
piration of six months after the date of his 
acceptance by this committee, he will be 
received into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the executive committee shall take 
adverse action. Fellowship granted Feb. 
14, 1907. George H. Badger, John P. 
Forbes, Alfred C. Nickerson, Committee. 


Rev. George L. Thompson of 1330 Brook 
Avenue, New York, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship of the Middle States and 
Canada, is hereby commended to our min- 
istry and churches. In accordance with the 
vote of the National*Conference, at the ex- 
piration of six months after the date of his 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American ‘ 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. : 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charle 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational] 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C- 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 
The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 


Treasurer, Francis H, ~ 


ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging _ 


for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


acceptance by this committee, he will be 
received into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the executive committee shall take 
adverse action. Fellowship granted Feb. 
14, 1907. George H. Badger, John P. 
Forbes, Alfred C. Nickerson, Committee. 


Rev. Samuel C. Weatherly of the Methodist 
ministry, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for the Southern States, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance by the 
Southern States Committee (February 12), 
he will be received into full fellowship, unless, 
meanwhile, the Executive Committee shall 
take adverse action. George A. Thayer, 
Marion F. Ham, William H. Ramsay, Com- 
mittee on Fellowship for the Southern States. 


The Second Sunday School Conference, 
under"the auspices of the New York Univer-. 
salist Sunday School Institute and New York 


ee ae 
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: Unitarian Sunday School Union, will open 
on Wednesday, March 13, in Chapel of 
_ Horace Mann School, Teachers’ College, 
_ Columbia University, In the afternoon at 
2.30 o’clock, after an address of welcome, 
_ an address on ‘“‘The Literature of Religious 
_ Education” will be given by Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer. An address and demonstration, on 
“The Elementary Teacher’s Field,” by Miss 
_ Josephine L. Baldwin, Newark, N.J., will 
_ follow, and practical questions of Sunday- 
_ school work will be discussed. In the even- 
ing at 7.45 o’clock an address on ‘‘Lesson 
_ Plans” will be given by Rev. Richard Morse 
_ Hodge, D.D.,and a Question Box will be con- 
_ ducted by Rev. A. R. Tillinghast, New York 
City. Meetings are public and all interested 
ate invited. Dinner will be served in the 
University Commons at 6.30. 


Meetings. 


UNITARIAN MEN’s CLuB.—A branch of the 
_ Liberal Laymen’s League was recently or- 
ganized at All Souls’ Church, Greenfield, 
Mass. Provision is made for the admission 
of men of liberal views of whatever de- 
nomination. The plan begins by including 
Unitarians of the parishes of Greenfield, 
Deerfield, Turner’s Falls, probably Ber- 
nardston, and possibly Northfield. The 
aim of the organization will be largely social, 
and an attempt will be made to bring into 
closer association men from the different 

parishes represented. 


~ 


THE Essex CONFERENCE.—The one hun- 
dred and twelfth conference was held in the 
North Church in Salem, February 22. The 
attendance was large. President Henry B. 
Little of Newburyport presided, and Rev. 
Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., of Salem was 
secretary. At the afternoon session Rev. 
William Henry Lyon, D.D., of Brookline 
spoke on ‘‘The Highest Criticism,” his idea 
being that the highest criticism was that 
by which the spiritually-minded person in- 
stinctively appropriates from the Scriptures 
that which is calculated to nourish his higher 
nature. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, 
minister of the First Parish, Dorchester, next 
delivered an address on “Indirect Testimony 
to Jesus.” He said that, whatever might 
come by way of highest criticism, there still 
remained the great historical influence and 
personal force which can only be accounted 
for by the existence of Jesus. He stated 
strongly that all that was legendary, mytho- 
logical, and speculative in regard to the life 
of Jesus was necessary to be considered in the 
interpretation of his real character in relation 
to humanity. Discussion followed, and Rev. 
Alexander Blackburn, D.D., of the First 
Baptist Church, being present, was called 
upon to speak. The doctor consented, and 
in a most genial and pleasant manner 
made a strong defence of his own views. 
. Communion was observed at noon, Rev. 
George D. Latimer conducting the service. 
Tuncheon was served. 

At the afternoon session Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane, D.D., of Lawrence was chosen to 
preside in the absence of President Little. 
The first address was delivered by Rev. 
George Croswell Cressey, D.D., of Boston, 
formerly pastor of the First Church, Salem, 
His subject was, ‘‘The Special Work of the 
Liberal Religion at the Present Time.’ He 
said that Unitarianism stands for one thing 
exclusively, and that is for a liberal religion 
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that finds its grandest proof in human ac- 
tivity. 
in the emotion, and bears its fruit in the 
conduct of life. 
minister of the First Parish, Dedham, next 
spoke on “‘Vertebrate Liberality.” 
erality is meant the spirit in which a man lives 
and the judgments that he makes. 
to a man who is free and is not a slave and 
is not retarded in his views. 
the large-minded, open-hearted man. 
liberality is not vagueness, and mental foggi- 
ness is not liberality. True liberality is not 
indifference. 
tion with any well-considered plan for the 
bettering of humanity is a lazy man and not 
a liberal or loyal man. 
false power, 
Miss Tint of Newburyport, Rev. Clarence 


It begins in the intellect, continues 
Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, 

By lib- 
It applies 
The liberal is 
True 
The man who has no connec- 
True liberality is not 
The subject was discussed by 
Bertrand Thompson of Peabody, and Rev. 


Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., of Salem. A vote 
of thanks was passed to all who had con- 


tributed to the success of the conference, and 
the benediction was pronounced by Rev. 


Dr. Beane. 


Churches. 


ANN ArRBor, Micu.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote: The work 
in Ann Arbor is progressing tolerably well. 
The most significant feature of the winter 
has been the breaking down of denomina- 
tional barriers. In former days there has 
been but little intercourse with the other 
churches, which have tended to hold aloof. 
Last November for the first time the Uni- 
tarian congregation was invited to take part 
in the union Thanksgiving service, held in 
the Baptist Church, and Mr. Foote had a part 
in the service with four other ministers. 
On February 21 another significant event 
took place; namely, a Fellowship Meet- 
ing in the Congregational church, under the 
auspices of the Congress of Religion. On 
the programme were representatives of the 
Jewish, Unitarian, Universalist, Congrega- 
tional, and Baptist churches, while the pre- 
siding officers at the three sessions were 
respectively a Baptist, a Presbyterian, and 
an Episcopal clergyman. Lunch was served 
in the dining-room of the Unitarian church 
by a committee of ladies representing the 


Unitarian, Congregational, Episcopal, Metho- } 


dist, and Baptist churches of the city. The 
attendance at the meetings far surpassed all 
expectations, the Congregational church 
being well filled morning afternoon, and 
evening. At the closing session a coinmit- 
tee of seven ministers from different parts of 
the State, representing as many denomina- 
tions, was appointed to arrange for a State 
Federation of Churches. Mr. Foote was ap- 
pointed ‘the Unitarian representative on 
this committee. Michigan has never be- 
fore witnessed such a letting down of sec- 
tarian barriers. A third interesting feature 
of the winter has been the request made to 
the ministers of the city by the Board of 
Education to prepare an undenominational 
religious service for. use in the public schools. 
The minister of this church has been ap- 
pointed one of a sub-committee of five to 
make a preliminary report on this school 
service. The usual work of the church con- 
tinues along familiar lines. The annual 
dinner in January came up to the customary 
high standard. Another interesting event 
in that month was a Sunday evening address 
by Prof. J. R. Effinger of the university on 
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“The Separation of Church and State in 
France.” On February 24, at the morning 
service, Mr. Foote delivered an address on 
“The Inspiration of Longfellow’s Life,’”’ in 
commemoration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the poet’s birth. The evening 
services, with a special series of addresses 
on the modern interpretation of Old Testa- 
ment literature, will be continued until 
Easter. The topics for this month are: (1) 
“The True Message of Jonah’’; (2) “Two 
Historical Romances”; (3) ‘‘The Wisdom 
of this World”’; (4) “The Hymn-book of the 
Temple.” 


BERLIN, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Frank R. Gale: The 1st of March 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
dedication of the church, and the anniversary 
was observed by appropriate exercises and 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


HAZELTINE.—At Campton Village, N.H., February 
24, Miron J. Hazeltine, eighty-two years, three months, 
eleven days. 

NOYES.—At St. Louis, Mo., February 18, William A. 
Noyes, eighty-six years. 

RIES L.—At Malden, February 22, Rev. Samuel Rus- 
sell Priest, seventy years. 

BRIGHAM.—At Marlborough, February 26, Mrs. 
Lavinia B. Brigham, widow of William Pitt Brigham, 
ninety-one years. 


Mrs. Brigham was one of a large family who have been 
closely identified with Unitarianism. The daughter of 
Dr. John Baker of Marlborough, she herself became 
the mother of nine children. Quiet and domestic in char- 
acter, Mrs. Brigham yet made herself felt as a power for 
good in the community by her uncompromising advocacy of 
every goodcause. Especially devoted to her church, she 
upheld through many years the hands of its successive 
ministers, winning the respect and affection of all. Al- 
though for the past fifteen years prevented from attending 
church by blindness, she still maintained her interest in 
its welfare, receiving her greatest happiness from the 
knowledge of its existence and such participation in its 
exercises as could be made possible to her by friends. 
Although shut away from nature by this great affliction, 
she still maintained the open eye, having access to the 
spiritual reality which affords patience and faith and peace 
to those who believe. A true mother in Israel, the testi- 
mony of all such is greatly missed in a world which all too 
easily forgets the higher things of the spirit. E. F. H. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
AY] modern improvements under one roof, ine | 
# eluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- | 
| rooms, andchape). Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


CREMATION 


The Massachusetts Cremation Society 
maintains and operates a Crematory on Walk 
Hill Street, Forest Hills, Boston, open for in- 
spection daily,.9 to 5, for cremation at any 
time. A Columbarium is provided for the 
ashes of persons who have been cremated. 
For cremation no special inquiry or arrange- 
ment is necessary, as every undertaker under- 
stands it, and will carry out instructions. 

The Society does what it can to advocate 
cremation as the only rational mode of dis- 
posal of the dead. For literature, information 
etc., apply to Room 517, 60 State St., Boston 

) HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
W change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’?? 


Write for facts to one who changed E.S Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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special music. Scripture was tead by Rev. 
I. F. Porter of Sherborn, and prayer was 
offered by Rev. George F. Pratt of Dor- 
chester. The sermon, on “The Mission of 
the Church To-day,” was preached by Rev. 
W.-C. Litchfield of Winthrop, who was pastor 
of the society when the church was built, 
and was prefaced by reminiscences of the 
building of the church and of the speaker’s 
stay in Berlin. The address of welcome 
was given by the pastor, Rev. Frank R. Gale. 
Four of the former pastors of the society 
were present, who extended their greetings, 
consisting of reminiscences and congratula- 
tions. The names of the pastors were Rev. 
W. C. Litchfield, Rev. I. F. Porter, Rev. 
G. F. Pratt, and Rev. Arthur E. Wilson. 
Letters were read from Rev. Granville Pierce, 
Rev. Francis S. Thacher, and Rev. C. A. 
Roys. The exercises were successfully car- 
ried out. The audience numbered nearly 
two hundred, and was composed of former 
and present members of the society, delegates 
from other churches, and townspeople. 


BURLINGTON, V1.—First Congregational 


Society (Unitarian), Rev. C. J. Staples: A 
most inspiring and successful gathering of 
young people was held Friday, March 1. 
Delegations from the churches at Stowe and 
Montpelier, Vt., were present. Eight en- 
thusiastic young men and women took the 
two-hundred-mile journey from the Montreal 
church and back, and there were also, by 
cordial invitation, representatives appointed 
from the Universalist churches at Richmond 
and Northfield, Vt. An afternoon meeting 
in the discussion and report of methods was 
spirited and interesting. A delightful so- 
ciable and supper, in which the whole parish 
joined, followed, and in the evening there 
were music, hymns, and addresses from Rev. 
C. P. Wellman of Montpelier, Rev. Frances 
A. Kimball of Richmond, and Rev. D. H. 
Ferrell of Brockton, Mass., the representative 
of the National Union. A closing word of 
greeting and fellowship was given by Mr. 
Dakers Cameron of Montreal. It was 
eagerly decided to have more of these Union 
meetings during the year. 


MONTAGUE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: Rev. R. E. Birks of Deerfield has been 
occupying the pulpit every Sunday evening, 
and has made a great many friends. The 
church for the last few years has had no 
settled pastor, but has energetically set to 
work to pay off the debt of the society. 
The annual parish meeting was recently 
held, and the parish is now practically out 
of debt. 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye: The installation of Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye, as pastor of the Unitarian 
church, was held Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
tuary 27. The exercises were largely at- 
tended, and all received inspiration from the 
good ministers who came from the neighbor- 
ing churches to help give hearty welcome to 
the new pastor. ‘The order of exercises were 
as follows: reading of the Scripture, Rev. J. 
Adams Puffer; sermon, Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
D.D.; installing prayer, Rev. A. W. Little- 
field; charge, Rev. A. L. Weatherly; right 
hand of. fellowship, Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin; address to the people, Rev. J. C. 
Duncan. The sermon by Mr. Dole will long 
-be remembered. He took for his subject, 
‘‘The Leadership of Jesus.”’ Every part of 
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the service was appreciated and enjoyed, but 
the people were especially glad to hear Mr. 
Duncan and Mr. Griffin, as they have visited 
this society before and seem like old friends. 
The beautiful way in which Mr. Griffin re- 
ferred to the Templeton church gave each 
one courage to try to maintain the good repu- 
tation of the past and to advance the work 
of helpfulness to all. With Mr. Skerrye as 
leader, it is hoped that much may be accom- 
plished. 


ToreKA, Kan.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. H. Jones: Early in January the regu- 
lar annual meeting of the church was held, 
and a board of trustees for the coming year 
was elected. At this meeting the various 
branches of church work were brought up 
and discussed, and all of them were found to 
be in a prosperous and hopeful condition. 
On February 15 a supper was served in the 
church parlors, which was well attended and 
enjoyable, as well as profitable. During the 
past two months the pastor has preached a 
series of sermons, including such subjects as 
the Unitarian belief about the ‘‘Bible,” 
‘Jesus of Nazareth,” and ‘‘Heaven and the 
Future Life.’ These sermons seemed to 
quicken the general church interest, and 
called out a larger average attendance than 
the church has had during any two months 
of the past year. Arrangements have been 
made for painting the church building, and 
the attitude of the people toward the church 
is lively, wholesome, and promising. 


Personal. 


Rev. A. M. Judy was actuated by several 
reasons in resigning his pastorate to go on a 
farm, and no one of these reasons alone was 
determinative. 


Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff has resigned at 
Chelmsford, Mass. Rev. W. A. Wood, 
lately admitted to fellowship, has accepted 
a call to Wilton, N.H. Rev. Thornton K, 
Mills, late of San José, Cal., has accepted an 
invitation to serve as assistant minister of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity (Univer- 
salist) in New York. 


Rev. F. M. Bennett has made a journey in 
the South-west, visiting the churches in 
Oklahoma, Okla., and Dallas, Texas, and 
prospecting in various other interesting and 
promising communities which the directors 
of the Association would be glad to enter if 
resources permitted. Prof. H. H. Barber of 
Meadville is now in Jacksonville, Fla., sup- 
plying the pulpit there, while Mr. Coleman 
makes a missionary journey in the central 
part of the State. When Mr. Coleman re- 
turns, Mr. Barber will go over the same route, 
developing preaching stations. Arrange- 
ments are nearly completed for the missionary 
journeys of Dr. Crothers in Ohio and Dr, 
Crooker in the Rocky Mountain department 
and Mr. Wendte in the Central West. Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins of Milton makes a journey 
to his native State, California, and will 
preach in Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, 
San Francisco, Santa Barbara, and San 
Diego, and other points that may be arranged 
for. The preaching appointments of the 
president of the Association during the last 
month have been at Providence, First Church; 
Worcester, Second Parish; Boston, Second 
Church; Hackensack, N.J.; and Buffalo, 
N.Y. He has also addressed the Unitarian 
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Club of Boston, the Channing Club of Boston, 
the Universalist Club of Boston, the Ministers’ — 
Meeting in New York, and the Religious 
Education Association in Rochester. The 
secretary’s Sunday appointments have been 
at Jacksonville, Fla., Birmingham, Ala., 
Atlanta, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn. On 
March 10 he will be in Washington; March 
17, Philadelphia; March 24, Worcester; and 
March 31, Milton.—Word and Work. 


The Boston Transcript gives the follow- 
ing account of one of our ministers: “Rey. 
Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., minister of 
the Roslindale Unitarian church, has been 
chosen Billings lecturer for the Rocky Moun- 
tain States by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Dr. Crooker will leave home soon 
after Easter. He will preach in Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, Utah; Boisé, Moscow, and — 
Lewiston, Ida.; Spokane, Wash.; Missoula, 
Great Falls, Bozeman, Livingston, and 
Helena, Mont.; and will also lecture in many 
of those places. He will deliver addresses 
before the universities of Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and other educational institutions. 
This territory is no new field for this eminent 
preacher. A few years ago he had a debate 
in the Jewish Temple, Salt Lake City, with a 
Mormon bishop, the leading orator of the 
Latter Day Saints. In 1891 he established 
a strong Unitarian church in Helena, Mont., 
where he remained more than five years. 
Previously, for ten years he was pastor of a 
college-town church in Madison, Wis., and 
more recently he was minister for seven years 
of the large Unitarian parish in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., which is attended by the faculty and 
students of the University of Michigan. In 
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Incorporated 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
baie meer temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ieee alate ocuse at She buieton Home. 
ost all children are c: i i i i 
— Sreeee ee ae central ie nes 
pplications solicited from families within f i 
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itional donations an ‘ 
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Henry M. Williams, President: - 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec Henry Pickering, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Sugerintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston, 


‘versity of Nashville in 1901. 
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1903 Dr. Crooker gave the anniversary ser- 
mon before the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in London, and also the anni- 


_versary before the Irish Unitarian Associa- 


tion in Belfast. He was one.of the three 
American speakers at the International 
Unitarian Conference at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., and 
Edwin D. Mead, both of Boston, were the 
others. Dr. Crooker’s writings are widely 
tread. His ‘Jesus Brought Back’ was 
translated into Norwegian by the celebrated 
novelist, Kristofer Janson. His ‘Plea for 
Sincerity in Religion’ is said to have a 
larger circulation among readers of all 
denominations than any one other publica- 
tion in a similar form written by a so-called 
liberal thinker. Dr. Crooker was given the 
degree of S.T.D., by St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity in 1900, and that of D.D. by the Uni- 
During his 
absence from Roslindale his pulpit will be 
filled by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Prof. 
W. W. Fenn of Harvard University, Rev. 


Edward A. Horton, and others.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society during the 
month of February, 1907:— 


Feb. 4. Newton Centre, Mass., Sunday-school.... $5.00 
6. Meadville, Pa., Sunday-school...........5. 5.00 
6. Louisville, Ky., Church of the Messiah... 5.00 
7. Miss Ellen M. ‘Tower, Thomasville, Ga 25.00 
11. Bridgewater, West, Mass., Sunday-school, 2.00 
rt. Bridgewater, West, Mass., ’Society....« cae S200 
iz. Boston, Norfolk Unitarian Sunday-school, 5.00 
13. Weston, Mass., Sunday-school...........+. 2500 
13. Buffalo, N.Y., Parkside Unitarian ae 

SO SRS Cees eA ccsiew emcees 5.00 
15. Salem, Mass., North Society..... décoe Fer) 
ce Warwick, Mass., unday-school.........+ * | 3:00 
18. Berlin, Mass., Sunday-school...........-++  6.¢o 
1g. Littleton, Mass., Sunday-school.........+. 20.00 
21. Chestnut Hill, Mass., Society. ...-c002000+ 15.00 
23. North Andover, Mass. ., Sunday-school..-. 5.00 
23. Peterboro, N.H., Sunday-school........++. 3.00 
25. Kennebunk, Me., Societys .cccccccseses-t- 15.00 
25. Revere, Mass. = Sunday- school....... 6 3.00 
a Springfield, Mass., Sunday-school......... 35.00 
6. Brooklyn, N.Y., First Unitarian Society.. 25.00 
26. Shelbyville, I., First Unitarian Sunday- 
G80 Goon AC GeICOCU aC OCONE SARE Cx COOP ame Teo) 
27. Framingham, Mass., Parish.......-esee+0+ 13 15 
27. Boston, Second Church Sunday-school.... 5.00 
27. Ord, Neb., Sunday-schoolsss10cscrsesiesle+s ~ 2:00 
28. Mrs. R, Stevenson, Boston (additional. 
iol. AAO) ecteisbieras stele isis Sack issecaawiint any “400 
RicHARD C Humpureys. Treasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


ea acknowledged..... seseess $40,066.94 
Feb. z. National Alliance Branch, “Sandwich.. 10.00 
= Third Society in Cambridge........++ +. 207.45 
6, National Alliance Branch, Petersham.. 5.00 
7. Society in er ee MOGI eel biey:o x ca seams 21.50 
7. Friend...... oes 2.00 
7. George Pp. Langford, ‘Vernon, 'N Ae oak 3.00 
7. Mrs. “Walter H. Cowing and Miss Grace 
- G. Cowing, Brookline.......+++++ +++ 100.00 
8 4.25 
‘ 10.00 
g. First Parish in Broolklineses. cessasscess) 15360100 
iz. Society in West Townsend.......-.++-- 4.40 
11. Society in Ashby..........++++ Eames 30.43 
12. First Society in Somerville.....--.++-++ 336.00 
1z. Society in Springfield.. 1,100.00 
12. North Society in Salem......++++++-+++ 5.00 
1z. Society in Leominster.... 50.00 
12. Societyin Beverly.. 75.00 
12. pacity | in ‘Cincinnati, ‘Ohio 400.00 
13. Miss Carrie T. Baker, Earlville, N.Y., 1.00 
13. National Alliance Branch, Winchendon, 10,00 
13. National Alliance Branch, Berkeley, ral 
3 Do SLAC ES OPE SIOD BUC REECE CO IETS ba .01 
{as. W. P. Sheldon, Corbin, Mo. «....--. 1.00 
15. R. ‘Ss “Mead, Jennings, Naseer thecces 3.50 
15. Manley F. ‘Allbright, Lewiston, N.Y,, 2.00 
16. National Alliance Branch, Fairhaven.- 10.00 
16, Society in Shelter Neck, INK Gos srs 3.00 
16. Third Society in Cambridge....... 2.00 
18, Miss Annette Fiske, Cambridge... 2.00 
18. Society in Santa ‘Ana, Galecrsc anes « 21.35 
18. Spring Garden Society, Philadelphia, Pa. A 30.50 
MO MPICVONG ci iie ccc cis srisees ever ces San CONgn00 1.00 
18. Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston.......+.+++ 500.00 
ig. National Bones Branch, olin ieee 
i CQ. nseeese cee ceeeee 1.co 
19. Mrs. Samuel H Winkley, ‘Boston: 100.00 
19. Rey. Samuel H. Winkley, Boston.. 25.00 
19. Hobart W. Winkley, Boston........-.. 25.00 
zo. Society in Naples, ME. .......eseeeeeee 8.00 
AO SOCIETY IN) ASHDYc+cssccses acc tesescses 2.35 
20. Society in West Townsend........+-+- 3.00 
20. Edward Peterson, Stratford, Ia. ....-.- 1.00 
20. Society in ara Venter iets ce wsoessaes es 
I. 


21, Cudworth Guild, Society in East Boston, 
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Feb.21. 
21. 
23. 
25. 
26, 
26, 


27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
28. 
28. 


28. 
2 
28. 
28. 


oo 


Already acknowledged............s000 005 
Feb. 15. Society in Needham........ 


Society in Duxbury 
Mrs. Mary R. Browkeli: Bridgewater. 
Society in Lowellincicscesss weeletels 
First Parish in Milton............. 
Society in Flatbush, N.Y..........0. 
Horace Davis and wife, San Francisco, 


cee 


A icmelates wss\elbscisTate sis elssie’elsca ovat tees ee 
Society-in Cohasset.........seeeee cece 
First Society in Providence, R.I....... 
Society in Louisville, Ky. ............0. 
Society in Lancaster, Paine ieee 
National Alliance Branch, Roslindale, 
Society in Portsmouth, N 
National Alliance Bock Davenport, 


Ee Gascanose een 

National Alliance. Branch, First Church, 
Providence, R.I..... boeneer ro 

National Alliance Branch, First Parish, 
BrOOklinGscicvegsssesece ane 

Nee Alliance Branch, Cleveland, 


Rev. William Channing Brown, Boston, 


$48,657.97 


MINISTERIAL AID FUND. 


$111,271.00 


++» $111,261.00 


10.00 
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A public meeting in the interests of 
the Southern Industrial Institute (for poor 
whites), Camp Hill, Ala., will be held in 
the First Church in Boston, corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlboro Streets, on Tuesday even- 
ing, March 12, at 8 o’clock. President 
Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee will be 
the principal speaker. All are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 


Sicily supplies a curious silk which is spun 
by the puina, a Mediterranean shellfish which 
has a little tube at the end of its tongue. 
Out of this tube, spider fashion or silk- 
worm fashion, it spins a silk thread, with 
which it fastens itself on any rock it fancies. 
When the puina moves on, its silken cable 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ee 


remains behind. ‘This cable, which is called 
byssus, the Sicilian fishermen gather. 


ere 


DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. Jf Recent experiments in 
the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 


perfection of a notable Grand Piano, 
larger than the famous Quarter Grand). 


the Style X (next in size 
7 It is an instrument of rare and 


exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 


eration. 


q It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 


attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 815 Tremont St., 


Established 1823 


BOSTON 
Catalogue upon request 
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Pleasantrics. 


Drill Sergeant (at the top of his voice): 
‘When I give the command ‘Halt!’ you will 
bring the foot which is on the ground to the 
side of the one which is in the air, and remain 
motionless!” 


Mrs. McDougall said that a friend of hers, 
a board-school teacher, had received a note 
from an irate mother. “Please don’t tell 
Edith about her insides. She doesn’t like 
it; and, besides, it’s rude.’””—London Mall. 


A few years since the postmaster placed 
near the door of the post-office a receptacle 
for rubbish, bearing the direction, “Put 
litter in here.” An Irishman coming along 
stared at it with surprise and exclaimed, 
‘An’ does the Mister think that we will 
put our litters in such a dirty box as that?” 


A young lady, nursing and talking to a pet 
dog on an electric car, had asked the con- 
ductor to stop ata certain point. When he 
did so, she went to the platform, and there 
stood gesticulating with the dog on her arm. 
“Hurry up, miss, hurry up! You want to 
get out here, don’t yo? 2 = Oh dear, .n0, 
thank you! I only wished to show Fido 
where her mother lives.” 


People have curious ideas as to the treat- 
ment patients receive in asylums. A nurse 
who was on visiting-room duty recently heard 
a new-comer asking people who had been 
visitors for some time as to the treatment of 
patients. ‘‘Oh,” was one reply, “they treats 
poor things cruel here. They gives ’em a 
bath every week.” 


In a recent conversation between two 
Unitarians the lady spoke of the Cheerful 
Letter and the Post-office Mission. “J 
thought they were one and the same enter- 
prise,” said the gentleman “Oh, no,” re- 
turned his vds d-vis: ‘the Post- office Mis- 
sion sends out Unitarian literature, but the 
Cheerful Letter crowd try simply to ‘cheer, 
and not inebriate’”’ 


Amos J. Cummings and Ernest Jarrold 
were once in a pilot-boat during a great 
storm. ‘The former lay on a bunk, intently 
reading. The boat gave a fearful lurch, 
and careened until it seemed that she must 
turn completely over. “This is awful, 
Amos!” said Jarrold. “I’m going to put 
on a life preserver, for I don’t think the boat 
can stand it many minutes longer.’ ‘Oh, 
keep quiet, and let me read, Mickey!” said 
Cummings, never lifting his eyes. ‘The 
men on this boat draw a regular salary to 
keep her afloat!’””—Saturday Evening Post. 


A contemporary gives two stories of Rev. 
Mark Guy Pearse’s. One is of a curate, 
who, preaching about Zaccheus, said that 
the tree represented ‘“‘the Church.” Next 
day one of his hearers said, “I was inter- 
ested in your sermon yesterday, listenin’ 
very attentive for what you didn’t say,” 
“Oh, and what application occurred to you?” 
oWhy, Zaccheus had to come down out of 
that tree before he could go with the Lord 
Jesus.’ The other is of a vicar who re- 
marked, ‘““The Church of England lifts her 
head, a light-house of the world,’ on which 
a Methodist promptly replied, “Church of 
England a light-house, is it? What do a 
light-house do? Why, stands ’pon the rocks, 
callin’ out to the ships: There’s danger rere! 
Keep away from?me.”’ 


Sg CHURCH | 
= CARPETS 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD | 
6CO 


ico We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-l use 

Cuimineo Haci Ciocks 
§ CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
oes Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements ow and 
gunder our guarantee 
Sand name: 

# In Manocany Cases § 
fof best workmanship. 


51: WASHINGTON SF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SETS, Jarsir; 1906 000000 cece csccccceseve $40,702,691.55 
PPABILIEEES aG.hepanoes 


$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8&7 
Milk Street. 
Patel ne nan ot President. 
D D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
« APPEL, Secreta 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


— PIPESREED _ 


ESTEY ron OR b 
” Ee BontsTonst 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


. PRINTERS 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


/AQHN H.PRay & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


wURRUG 


Properly and Thoroughly Repair 

’ Cleansed, Straightened, Remode' 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPE” 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. s211-2 0 


Educational, 
aughters of the 
The Misses Allen #:iiknowneduc 


yeneee nown educa’ 
ALLEN. 


NATH’L T. 

, will reopen their School for Girls, 

OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address vz 
The MISSES ALLEN, 


West Newton, Mass. — 
The el 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 

Springfield Massachus: 
One of the pleasantest and most ee 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and-complete in its equip ment, 
The marked feature of the school is its indivi id- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 

preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to col and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of coursed, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. _ < 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. a 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. — .. 


PROCTOR | ACADEMY 


AUnitarian Schoolers wht ope Ronen of both sexes can 


be fitted for college for $200 a ro! including tuition and 
oard. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological schol 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day : 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 3 
catalogue address the President, 


¥F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. ‘la ividual — 2 
teaching. Scholarships. ‘ bes 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL a 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Taso artas Shop 
for mechanic arts.’ Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- — 
nasium with new swimming Poe: Ave for college, scien- 
tific school and Kage spate re in separate buiid- 
ing. Address Posh por: ‘FE, Rock ‘Rid 
Hall, Wellesley Hine "Maan, 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL,. Edited by 
Rev. Cuas.W.Wenpre. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. _ 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 2%2 Congress St., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mal so cents | 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, as Beacon 
St., Boston. 


“ae 


